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plete vocabulary. 

The work 1s equally adapted to the two prevailing 
methods, the conversational and the grammatical. The 
best method is, in the author’s view, that which combines 
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many aids to native conversation are given throughout 
the work, enabling the young teacher to grow by degrees 
into conversation adapted to the capacity of both teacher 
and pupil. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Carnot, Rochester, N. 
y.: The kindergarten is on a large scale a 
civilizer of the foreigner deprived of the best in- 
fluences in life, and it is a safeguard against the 
selfishness that is likely to characterize the child 
of wealth and affluence. 


SuPERINTENDENT E. M.Van CLEVE, Steubenville, 
O0.: The right view of this salary question is not 
to ascertain how little we can pay and keep the 
teacher from want, but rather how much we can 
pay to the devoted servant to keep her comfortable 
and happy and free from care that kills the power 
to inspire. 


RicuMan, Mew York City: A teacher's 
life, if viewed with the eyes of the optimist, is one 
of glorious opportunity; to the pessimist it is one 
of hopeless drudgery. With you it still rests either 
to make your teaching a work of hopeless drudgery 
or of unlimited opportunity. Nowhere is that op- 
portunity so rich, so fruitful, and so soul-satisfying 
as in a community of aliens. 


ALBERT SALispury: The teacher should 
never be content to secure a desired result by ap- 
peal to a lower motive than necessary. The child 
should be kept, so. to speak, on moral tiptoe, 
though caution should be exercised lest he lose the 
needful contact between his feet and the ground. 
We must keep within the range of his possible 
and genuine emotional experience, and sedulously 
exclude all affectation or pretense. The pupil 
who cannot be reached by the highest motives 


must be met with on his own plane, but his highest 
plane. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. BoypENn, Taunton, 
Mass: The constant contemplation by the 
pupil of the world’s masterpieces of art, each 
teaching its distinctive lesson, cannot fail to 
produce in him a most beneficial result. One 
grows into the likeness of what he contemplates. 
The influence is subtle and silent, but, never- 
theless, most potent for good. Early impressions 
are the deepest and hence are the most lasting. 
The results of this early association with the beauti- 
ful in nature, art, and literature will furnish the 
foundation upon which the child’s future esthetic 
‘Structure will be built, and will largely determine 
its character. This we would have massive, strong, 


and beautiful. Such it will be, if the foundations 
‘are well laid. 


WHAT KIND OF LANGUAGE STUDY AIDS IN 
THE MASTERY OF NATURAL SCIENCE?—(II.) 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


The fact that what is called a complete English 
dictionary contains three Latin or Greek deriva- 
tives to one word from a Saxon or any other 
Gothic source shows us that to the educated man 
the livest part of his language, so far as science 
and literature and the higher order of thoughts are 
concerned, is the Latin and Greek contingent. 
Any person who had to learn botany or chemistry 
would find it worth his while to begin by a three- 
years’ study of Latin and Greek just for the bene- 
fit of these languages in his scientific education. 
So, too, for history or for poetry, and by far more 
essential, for medicine, the law, and divinity. 

I admit that there is abuse of time and energy 
in studying Latin according to the favorite 
methods pursued in preparatory schools and col- 
leges. I had a poet friend—a chum of mine at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, in the time of Samuel 
H. Taylor, the Greek scholar. Meeting him at a 
reunion of our class, after many years (a thirty- 
fifth anniversary), I asked him: “What did you 
learn at Andover, and what did our class learn?” 
He replied: “We learned the exceptions. To be 
sure we learned the paradigms, but that did not 
take much of our time.” It was the committing 
to memory of lists of unfamiliar words which 
were said to be exceptions to the regular declen- 
sions and conjugations. The memorizing of these 
exceptions, however, is not a serious matter as 
compared with the time spent in classical schools 
in learning the quantities of vowels in Latin words. 
In the English universities, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and at the English preparatory schools, 
they learn not only the laws for quantity, but they 
learn the numerous exceptions and the innumer- 
able cases of vowels which are long or short only 
“by usage.” They learn these with such pains- 
taking as would be required to make Latin poets, 
and they test the quality of their scholarship by 
actually composing written verses in Latin. This 
is all the more astonishing because no person 
knows precisely how the quantity of Latin vowels 
affected their pronunciation. There may be some 
shrewd guesses on this point, but there is little real 
knowledge on it and no complete theory. 

One is led to suppose that the English gentle- 
man desires to celebrate his contempt for what is 
useful, not only in the line of bread and butter 
studies, but even in the line of producing science 
and literature. He studies the quantities of Latin 
vowels to show his contempt for utilities either in 
the conquest of nature or in the combination of 
men into social wholes for business or politics. I 
admit that in some cases, especially in those of 
Tennyson and Milton, the study of Latin quanti- 
ties may possibly have quickened the ear to the 
melodies in the English tongue, and that we owe 
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in the case of Tennyson and Milton much to their 
work in the preparatory school in the way of learn- 
ing Latin quantities. But if “Shakespeare had 
little Latin and less Greek,” he certainly excelled 
both Tennyson and Milton in his discovery of the 
capacity of his native tongue for a greater compass 
of music than the classic tongues ever possessed. 
However this may be, I for one am glad that 
American preparatory schools, especially the pub- 
lic high schools, waste very little time in the learn- 
ing of Latin quantities. For those who claim con- 
servatism in this matter, and insist with great stress 
on the study of quantity as the real key to the 
benefits of Latin and Greek, there is very little de- 
fense, since the studies of comparative phonology 
and other branches of classical philology reached 
their height in the last generation. 

It remains true, and will remain true, that for us 
Latin and Greek must be studied because they are 
still living languages in the English language, and 
not dead languages; because they are living lan- 
guages, not of the colloquial vocabulary of com- 
mon sensuous experience, but of the scientific 
vocabulary; not only of the strict sciences like 
mathematics and logic and physics, but of the ex- 
perimental and, historical sciences, one and all, and 
because the characteristic vocabularies and styles 
of the great literary writers of English are to be 
identified through the possession which they show 
of the fine shades of meaning as well as the posses- 
sion of newly-attained powers to express moods of 
the soul. Their refinements of taste, their lofty 
aspirations and subtle thoughts, are all made pos- 
sible of expression by skill in using the Latin and 
Greek derivatives which re-enforce the Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary by a wealth of words three times 
as numerous as that derived from the old English. 

To prove that my sweeping statements with re- 
gard to the use of the Latin vocabulary of the Eng- 
lish language are not exaggerated, I will quote a 
further list of the sciences, and sometimes go into 
their technique. There are, for instance, physiol- 
ogy and anatomy, anthropology, ethnology, archae- 
ology, philosophy, with such branches as_ cos- 
mology, psychology, ontology, metaphysics, epis- 
temology, geology, paleontology, zoology, ento- 
mology, ichthyology, biology, bacteriology. 
Astronomy, constellations: Ursa Major and 
Minor, Canis Major and Minor, Bootes, Auriga, 
Cassiopeia, Cygnus, Orion. The Zodiac: Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, etc. 

The great stars are many of them named with 
Arabic names: Aldebaran, Rigel, Merak, Dubhe, 
Deneb, Vega, and are not significant to mere Latin 
scholars as are the names of the constellations to 
which they belong. But on the whole astronomy 
has a Latin technique. Meteorology uses Greek 
and Latin terminology. Medicine sets forth its 
doctrines in Latin and Greek, using Greek for 
processes and general departments. -Allopathy, 
homeopathy, diagnosis, nosology, therapeutics, 
neurology, ophthalmology, and the like, and Latin 
for dentistry, osteology, craniology, vertebral, 
cervical, cardial, arterial, labial, lingual, and so on 
to hundreds of technically precise terms. 

Botany also has a greater preference of Greek 
words in its technique for the larger classes or de- 
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partments and the general processes. Its four gen- 
eral divisions as a science—structural, morpho- 
logical, physiological, and systematic botany—use- 
three Greek derivatives and one Latin. It divides 
plants into orders, suborders, tribes, genera, stib- 
genera, sections, species, subspecies, varieties, 
paleontological, exogenous and endogenous. 

Its special sub-kingdoms are named from the 
Greek words Thallos, a shoot, Bryon, a moss, 
Pteris, a fern. Most of us have read some time ago 
a charming piece of Herbartian writing which 
illustrated the meaning of the technical word ap- 
perception. The book was called ‘A Pot of Green 
Feathers,” and it told of an object lesson in a 
London school in which the children studied a 
flower-pot full of ferns brought in for the purpose 
from a neighboring hothouse., It seems that the 
children had not seen ferns before, or at least had’ 
not learned the special name for them, and when 
questioned on it one of the children volunteered 
her statement as to the new plant by saying that it 
was a pot of green feathers. Now it is interesting 
that the child had come upon the same idea that 
the Greek mind had in naming a fern, for it called 
a fern Pteris, or feather. I continue my list of 
botanical terms which calls the fourth sub-kingdom: 
of plants Phaneros, or showy. They are called: 
showy because they celebrate their maturity and 
reproduction by showy blossoms and fruit. We 
have those four sub-kingdoms of plants: Thallo- 
phyta, having blades or shoots ; Bryo-phyta (moss) ; 


’ Pterido-phyta (ferns, feather plant); Phanero- 


gamia. 

Hundreds of names of functions and processes, 
thousands and thousands of names of classes, are 
found in botany. These names cannot be re- 
tained in the memory without long study and! 
great effort, but the botanist who does not know 
Latin and Greek finds the polysyllabic names a 
jargon of meaningless syllables and sees that he 
will save time by taking up the classic languages 
and continuing his study of them for three years 
and longer. When the parts of the long word 
begin each to have a meaning, and a meaning 
which relates to the function or process of the plant 
and makes the whole word significant, the mem- 
ory is relieved of a dead weight and it hands over 
the larger part of its burden to the judgment and 
understanding. 

Mathematics sticks closer to the Greek than the 
other sciences because it is the oldest science. 
The student who wishes to aid his memory by the 
sensuous meaning of the parts of the words that 
form the strict and severe technique of mathemat- 
ics must take his Greek course for two years or 
so, mastering his paradigms and reading simple 
descriptive Greek prose until the colloquial words 
become familiar to eye and ear. Then’ he will 
have no difficulty in memorizing the various -met- 
ries and -gons and -hedrons or the other cata- 
gories of geometry. Latin will afford similar 
help to him in the analytical branches of mathe- 
matics. 

The memory, as I have said, has little to do 
where the causal connection is indicated in the 
nieaning of the names and where sensuous ex- 
perience is brought to mind. The constructive 
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process, pictured by us in imagination, lifts the 
memory on its wings, so to speak, up to intellect 
and reason, 

All these necessary requirements are provided 
now by the high schools, which are becoming so 


numerous as to. be found in every 
small city and large village. The num- 
ber for the present year is 7,500 high 
schools. In the public high schools in 1890 


less than 35 per cent. were studying Latin, the 
total number being 70,411, but the 35 per cent. 
had risen to 51 per cent. in 1904, and the total 
number studying Latin had increased from 
70,000 to 323,000. So the private schools, in 1890, 
enrolling 145,000 in all, had 31 per cent. of their 
pupils studying Latin. But the per cent. studying 
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Latin in 1904 in the private secondary schools had 
increased to 45 per cent., and the total number of 
secondary students in private institutions had in- 


‘creased from 145,000 to 169,000, so that in these 


two classes of institutions the number studying. 
Latin amounts to 369,329 pupils. In some part of 
the course of secondary education it may be 
assumed that nine-tenths of all of the students en- 
rolled study Latin at some time in the course, and 
thus prepare themselves for the study of science: 
and literature. The high school graduates who do. 
not subsequently take up science or literature in 
college work will be able to read a higher order of 
literature in books and magazines, and understand 
a great deal of science —Address at Department of 
Superintendence. 


WHAT WOULD YOU 


~ 


The concrete throws light upon the abstract. 
Theory is best understood through practice. The 
matter of school discipline can best be illustrated 
by facts. Let us consider a few like the follow- 
ing :— 

In a Montana schoolroom a little twelve-year- 
old boy tore a piece of paper into bits and threw 
them on the floor about his desk. To the direction 
from his teacher to pick them up he replied: “I 
won't do it. That is the janitor’s work.” The 
principal of the school was called in, and to his 
commands the lad replied: “I won’t do it. It is the 
janitor’s business.” The board suspended him for 
ten days. What would you have done in such a 
case? Note here that the law forbade “the laying 
on of hands.” 

Here is something different. In a western town 
a father left his ladder standing against the barn. 
The mother at work in the barnyard heard her little 
four-year-old boy calling her: “See, mamma, see 
me!” Looking up she saw him on the ridge-pole. 
He had climbed up the ladder and made his way 
over the roof to his perilous position. In the tones 
of voice which she always used when she expected 
to be obeyed, she said: “You have been on the 
roof long enough—dearest. Come right down to 
mamma.’ He made his way to her just as she 
directed. What would vou have done in this case? 

Note here that the child had been trained from 
his infancy to unhesitating obedience, and the habit 
probably saved his life. 

Take another case. In a village school the boys 
had run out two teachers in one term, and the 
third was called in. She took her place on Mon- 
day morning. At noon she found two brothers 
fighting in the hall. As she stepped out to stop 
them they ran out of the door with all manner of 
insulting remarks and gestures. That afternoon 
she whipped them both soundly. The next morn- 
ing just as school was about to commence the 
mother of the two boys appeared leading them by 
the hands. “Be you the schoolmarm here?” “I 
am the teacher here at present.” ‘Did you whip 
the boys vesterday’” “I did, according to the 
best of my ability. If they come here they will 


HAVE DONE IN THIS CASE? 
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have to mind me.” “Well, you did just right. 
Mike and me talked it all over last night. 
If you have any more trouble, let us know and 
Mike will attend to them.” What would you have- 
done in that case? Note here that the teacher 
took some risk, but the occasion called for imme-. 
diate action. She was free to use her own judg- 
ment, and the parents, as they will nine times out. 
of ten, came to her support. 

Here is another instance. A teacher, now the 
principal of a large building, let it be known before 
she began work that she never had struck a pupil 
and did not think she ever should. The boys took 
it as a kind of challenge, and for the first three 
days riot reigned in the school. Then at night she- 
took the ringleader, for there is always a leader, 
and she subjected him to punishment with the 
whip. Before he left he said to her, half com- 
plainingly, “The boys said you wouldn’t whip.” 
“But you have found out that I will. You can tell 
the other boys about it.” “I ain’t going to tell 
them. They can find out the same way I have,’ 
What would you have done in that case? Note 
here that this teacher has been in the same school 
for a number of years, and she seldom if ever 
whips. 

To hit all sides of the question I cite one more- 
instance. In a backwoods district in the early 
settlement of New Hampshire, the big boys in the 
district school the first Monday morning each 
picked up a cord stick of wood and marched into 
the schoolroom. They lined up before the 
teacher's desk, and the leader commanded: 
“Shoulder arms.” The grizzly old master stepped 
out from behind the desk, hit the leader a ringing 
clip which landed him on the floor, at the same 
time saying, “And I say ‘ground arms.’ I am cap- 
tain here this winter.” That crushed the rebellion 
for that term. What would you have done in that 
case? Note here that while this style of discipline 
is not to be approved generally, perhaps it was the 
best possible considering the times and cir- 
cumstances under which it occurred. - No one rule 
or law will suit all conditions of school life. 


Let me add one lesson from these diverse 
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incidents. It is this: The teacher should have the 
‘highest possible training, the utmost enlighten- 
‘ment in methods of school government, and then 
should be left free to work her problems, as they 
come to her from time to time, as she is prompted 
by her conscience and her calm, cool judgment. 

It is just as reasonable to make a law that a 
teacher shall whip for certain offences as that she 
shall not whip for any. 

This article was called out by a little circum- 
stance which happened at Louisville. I was then 
understood to say that I desired a return to old- 
fashioned Spartan severity in the government of 
children. Nothing could be farther from my 
thoughts. What I intended to say was that the 
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attempt to banish the Bible and God, and all ideas 
of immortality from the school has not proved a 
success. And above all things else, we need to 
come back to this doctrine of our fathers, that the 
exacting of unhesitating obedience on the part of 
the child, and of a hearty respect for law and order 
on the part of the youth, is the foundation of that 
good citizenship of which a republic always stands 
in need. 

This is not heresy; it is not old fogyism; it is not 
pessimism. Page, and Wickersham, and Mann, 
and George B. Emerson, and Philbrick, and Han- 
cock builded well, when they made obedience the 
corner stone of the edifice, and we cannot afford 
to discard it. 


TUSKEGEE’S QUARTO-CENTENNIAL. 


BY R. W. WALLACE. , 


The individual who can do something that the world 
-wants done will, in the end, make his way regardless of his 
race.—Booker T. Washington. 


The attention of the entire country will naturally 
be turned towards Tuskegee as for three sunny 
days in early April, when the Southland is answer- 
ing to the wooing of the spring, she observes her 
silver jubilee. It will be the celebration of the 
founding of one of the most efficient and most 
prosperous schools for the advancement of the co!- 
ored race in America, and will focus upon itself 
the thought and good-will of thousands of its 
friends both North and South. 

The story of Tuskegee is an American idyll. 
Twenty-five years ago General Armstrong of 
Hampton Institute received a letter from some 
gentlemen in Alabama asking him if he could 
recommend some one to take charge of a proposed 
normal school for the colored people in and about 
Tuskegee in that state. The general replied that 
he knew of no white man to suggest for the post; 
but if a colored man would be acceptable to them 
he could readily find one for them. And he men- 
tioned Mr. Washington’s name. After a few days 
a telegram—hbig with fate—was sent to Hampton: 
“Booker T. Washington will suit us. Send him 
at once.” And the Hampton student was 
promptly forwarded. 

But the prospective principal found the keenest 
disappointment on reaching the new post. There 
was neither land, buildings, nor apparatus, for the 
school’s equipment. All such things were still an 
unrealized dream. But he found what made him 
temporarily forget this lack, in hundreds of 
hungry, earnest colored youths eager to acquire 
knowledge. In them he saw his opportunity. 
From them came his call to heroic service. The 
houseless conditions failed to dismay him. The 
school was organized in an old shanty, the roof of 
which was so leaky that one of the students had to 
hold an umbrella over the new preceptor’s head, 
while he heard the recitations of the others. On 


' the Fourth of July, 1881, Tuskegee was inaugur- 


ated, with one teacher, thirty students, and a 
dilapidated shanty. 


Almost immediately, an old and abandoned 
plantation of a hundred acres came into the 
market, and was purchased for the school with 
money generously advanced by General Marshall 
of Hampton. The main dwelling on the plantation 
had been burned, but there were still a cabin, a 


PRESIDENT BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


dining-room, a stable, and a hen-house left. All 
these were put to use as schoolrooms, until 
worthier accommodations could be furnished. But 
a sense of ownership had by this time come to the 
teacher and his pupils. Poor as it was, Tuskegee 
had a local habitation and a name. 

And now, without following minutely the for- 
tunes of the years, the kaleidoscope presents to- 
day a new and more attractive pattern. The Tus- 
kegee of the present has a great farm of 2,500 
acres, with 400 head of milch and working cattle, 
200 horses, great flocks of fowls, an immense 
apiary, and thousands of peach, plum, and apple 
trees; the farm producing all the needed food sup- 
plies for the 1,500 students and 150 teachers and 
helpers that comprise the school to-day. 
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DOROTHY HALL (GIRLS’ TRADE BUILDING) 


AND THE CHAPEL, TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


In all, Tuskegee has eighty-three buildings in its 
plant. Besides recitation rooms and dormitories, 
there are wagon shops, a sawmill, a harness shop, 
a tailor shop, a printing plant, a model laundry, a 
canning establishment, and many other buildings. 
And it is the proud boast of the school that every 
building on the school premises, with the excep- 
tion of the one with which the institution started, 
has been designed by a negro architect, and built 
by negro student labor under the direction of a 
negro builder, with bricks made by negro pupils 
in the Tuskegee brickyard, of clay dug out of a 
bank in the school land; the wooden frames being 
made from lumber cut down by Tuskegee students 
and sawed in the school mill; the roof covered with 
tin soldered and laid by negro pupils from the 
school tin-shop. Even the furniture in the build- 
ings is made by the boys in the cabinet-shop. 

The value of the entire plant at Tuskegee is 
placed at $850,000. Some idea of the scope of the 
industries of the institution may be gained from 
these facts: 900 acres of the farm have been cul- 
tivated; 6,500 bushels of sweet potatoes have 
been raised, and 16,000 pounds of butter made in 
a single year. One hundred and sixty-three iron 
bedsteads have been constructed ; thirty-six sets of 
new harness made; over one million bricks manu- 
factured; more than half a million bricks laid; 
225,000 laths put on, and 9,000 square yards of 
plastering been done; besides many other equally 
serviceable labors during a recent school year. 
The aim of the school is to manufacture all that it 
requires; to do all its work by its own constitu- 
ency ; and to exact some contribution in labor from 
every student. 

Tuskegee has ventured far beyond other schools 
in its industrial studies and efforts. It does not 


disesteem nor sidetrack books, but makes large 
and worthy use of these in its methods of training. 
But it has been Mr. Washington’s faith from the 
outset that under the present conditions of the 
colored race in the South, it is of much greater im- 
portance for the colored man to be able to make a 
wagon or lay a brick well than to be able to con-- 
jugate a Greek verb, or successfully wrestle with 
French idioms. From that faith he has never de- 
parted for a moment either at the solicitations of-a 
friend or the sharp criticisms of a foe. To all the 
suggestions that his school methods tend only and 
surely to thrust the colored people into menial ser- 
vice and economic labor, he declines to listen. No- 
such fear disturbs his days nor haunts his nights. 
To make his race respected by making its mem- 
bers good artisans, business men, and property 
owners; to cultivate in them thrift, patience, and’ 
self-respect, even at the sacrifice of some things 
that ambition would naturally wish to reach, is the 
aim that has seemed more and more worthy to him 
all through the testing experiences of twenty-five 
years. 

It is the saneness, as well as the success, of this. 
method that has won for Tuskegee such a host of 
admirers and supporters in every section of the 
land. It has dislodged deep-seated prejudices in 
the South as nothing else has been able to do so: 
effectively, and has succeeded in opening up foun- 
tains of liberality in-all sections that have sur- 
prised even those accustomed to charity. People 
are not given to devote more than $5,000,000 to a 
school of whose methods and aims they entertaim 
even a lingering doubt. Nothing but faith in the 
institution can account for such splendid generos- 
ity. The faith of its patrons may well be epito-. 
mized in the statement of Secretary George H.. 
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“Martin of the Massachusetts state board of educa- 


tion: “I was impressed by the completeness and 
efficiency of the organization. I have never seen 
a better managed educational institution.” 

Of course, no one can think of Tuskegee apart 
from Booker Washington, any more than of 
Northfield without Moody, or Hull House without 
Jane Addams. The personal element is a feature 
at Tuskegee. No matter how many rivulets of in- 
fluence have contributed to the ever-enlarging 
stream of its success, its primal fountains must be 
sought in Mr. Washington himself. He was its 


- originator, and has generaled all its forces from 


its initiative to the present. 

Nor is the secret of his success difficult to find. 
It lies in his common sense, his patience, his cour- 
tesy, his humility, his transparent honesty. Booker 
Washington never puts on airs. He is half-white, 
but he never fails to identify himself with his race. 
He rides in the Jim Crow cars in the South with- 
out railing at the conductor or the system. While 


‘Southern social etiquette does not permit his en- 


trance into white homes, he brings no railing 
accusation against it, but patiently replies: “They 


‘do not yet understand.” He submits in silence to 


the deprivation of the civil and political rights of 
his people, not because he is indifferent to such 
rights, but because he believes they will be re- 
stored to them as his people shall prove them- 
selves worthy of them. So he stands for order, 
system, industry, cleanliness, courtesy, and useful- 
ness in all the lines of conduct and effort, and is 
himself a bright example of them all. 

The coming anniversary cannot fail to bring 


’ gratification as well as thankfulness to Tuskegee’s 


founder. In one sense it will be to him a personal 
triumph. That he who as a boy had to find a name 
for himself, as none had been assigned him, who 
slept under a sidewalk in Richmond on his venture- 
some journey to Hampton for a bit of schooling, 
should to-day be at the head of the most prosper- 
ous and efficient school for his race in the Black 
Belt of the South, and of all Southerners have the 
largest personal following, may amply justify his 
honest pride. But Booker Washington will not 
crown himself, as did the first Napoleon. What- 
ever bays his brow may wear will be placed 
there by other hands than his. His will rather be 
the gratitude that he was privileged to send out 
more than 6,000 young men and women to make 
Southern fields more fruitful, to make the rude 
cabin yield to the pretty and comfortable home, 
and even to make the sands of the Soudan white 
with cotton bolls. 

It is interesting to know that the Memorial fund 
in remembrance of the late President William H. 
Baldwin of the Long Island railroad has been com- 


‘pleted, and that at the anniversary the $150,000 


subscribed will be turned over to Tuskegee, to 
which Mr. Baldwin gave so much of his time and 
affection. And we would not be surprised if the 


friends of Tuskegee were to make this gift the in- 


spiration to greatly increase the school’s endow- 
ment as they gather in force at the celebration. 


‘Such would be a memorable feature of the happy 


roccasion. 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN.—(I.) 


A NEW METHOD OF NATURE STUDY. 
BY HELEN C. BENNETT, PHILADELPHIA 


“Which’d ye ruther be, a farmer or a cop? If 
yer a cop, ye wear a badge, and keep the kids off 
the fence and let em in at the gate. If yer a 
farmer, ye plant seeds like them.” 

The grimy forefinger of the twelve-year-old lad 
pointed to a group of boys and girls busily plac- 
ing small objects in straight furrows. The new- 
comer, a small boy with red hair and bright blue 
eyes, known to his cronies as “Irish,” gazed con- 
temptuously at the workers. 

“Aw, I'll be a cop,” he said. 

But three days later when the earth cracked, 
and in the place of every furrow tiny green heads 
peeped out, the fascination of owning a farm that 
“grew” proved overwhelming even to “Irish,” and 
the police force to a man became deserters, cheer- 
fully returning their attractive badges and entering 
the ranks as farmers. The faithful work of these 
boy farmers and their sisters assured the success 
of an important educational experiment—the Chil- 
dren’s School Farm, established in 1900, in New 
York city. 

The school garden idea was by no means a new 
one. Twenty centuries before, Persian boys had 
received “practical and theoretical instruction in 
horticulture.” Through the middle ages gardens 
for educational purposes existed throughout cen- 
tral Europe; and at the present day school gardens 
are numerous in -France, Germany, and Sweden. 
and may be found in England, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. In America school gardening had 
been introduced by Henry Lincoln Clapp, in 1890, 
at the George Putnam boys’ grammar school of 
Boston, the garden being confined to native wild- 
flowers and ferns. For nine years this garden was 
maintained. In the spring of 1900 a kitchen 
garden was added. In the meantime, several other 
cities had started small gardens, principally in 
school yards; but until the summer of 1902 the 
name “school garden” was practically unknown 
to the general public. 

During the summer of 1902 the work accom- 
plished by Mrs. Henry Parsons at De Witt Clin- 
ton park, Eleventh avenue and Fifty-third street, 
New York city—a tract of land covered with de- 
bris, tumble-down houses, rags, wire, lime, and 
stone, in a neighborhood best described by its nick- 
name, “Hell’s Kitchen”—was so remarkable that 
visitors from all parts of the country came, mar- 
veled at what they saw, and went away convinced 
that nothing is impossible in the sphere of chil- 
dren’s gardens.. The very name, “Children’s Farm,” 
aroused an interest not awakened by the more 
technical term, “school garden,’ and men and 
women who could not go to the country watched 
with delight the bit of country brought home to 
them. The New York papers aided greatly in the 
rapid spread of interest in the work. Almost daily, 
accounts of the farm appeared, faithfully describ- 
ing the transformation of brick-heaps and ashes, 
and the mob of quarreling little vandals, into a 
neat and beautiful garden, filled with a class of 
happy, orderly children. 
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Stimulated by the success of the work in New 
York, other cities published accounts of their 
‘gardens. In the spring of 1903 the Department «i 
Agriculture placed at the disposal of the normal 
‘school at Washington a strip of land which has 
‘since been cultivated by a class of boys and girls 
from a school in the vicinity. Several books on 
school gardening appeared—notably one by Her- 
‘bert Hemenway, director of the school of horticul- 
ture at Hartford, Connecticut, which is the out- 
-come of four years’ experience. A second success- 
ful season in New York, which again was widely 
advertised, renewed and extended the interest in 
the subject, until at the close of the summer of 
1904 school gardens had been established in no 
less than thirty-five cities and towns, extending 
from Bath, Maine, to Tuskegee, Alabama, and 
from Boston to Los Angeles, California. 

Boston, the original home of the school garden 
in America, is considerably in advance of other 
cities in the number of pupils employed. A letter 
recently received from Wallace Boyden, head 
master of the Boston Normal school, states that 
about a thousand pupils are at present actively en- 
gaged in school garden work, which is correlated 
with other indoor studies of nature, drawing, 
arithmetic, and geography. It is sometimes used 
as a substitute for science in the course of study, 
and sometimes for manual training; and “teachers 
agree that it is a pretty good substitute.” The 
work is arranged to continue throughout the en- 
tire school year. During the past fall the children 
have planted bulbs, pruned shrubs, planted peren- 
nial flowers, and have done a great deal of pre- 
paratory work. Through the winter they were 
taught something of the nature of plant growth, of 
soils, and kindred subjects, and now in the early 
spring they are starting vegetables in hot-beds, to 
be transplanted to open ground as soon as the 
weather permits. 

Although the past season witnessed the inaug- 
uration of the school garden in Philadelphia, a 
total of seven hundred children actively employed 
in five public gardens makes Philadelphia second 
only to Boston in this work. 

In March of 1904 the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia presented a petition to city 
councils, asking for an appropriation of thirty-five 
hundred dollars for two school gardens. The ap- 
propriation was granted, and the gardens were 
organized in May by the board of public education. 
One of these gardens employed two hundred and 
fifty, the other two hundred and eighty-five pupils. 
The three remaining gardens, employing about 
fifty children each, were maintained and managed 
by the Civic Club. 

Weccacoe square, at Fifth and Catherine streets 
—in the heart of a crowded foreign quarter, a bare 
stretch of hard clay, owned by the city, and await- 
ing improvement as a park-—was the first site se- 
lected for a garden. Eighteen rakes and the 
novelty of the word “garden” drew a crowd of 
eager, restless boys, begging, imploring, fighting 
to obtain one of the tools and to clear the ground 
of stones. Quickly they formed a line, and raked 
and piled the debris in straight rows, while a crowd 
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of several hundred men, women, and children 
gathered, and gravely discussed the work in their 
soft Yiddish. Days of intense excitement fol- 
lowed. The arrival of a teacher was the signal for 
work, and children poured from.every house and 
alley, ready to do anything the occasion demanded, 
Nothing daunted them. The first plowing turned 
up bricks, more bricks, and apparently nothing 
but bricks, but bravely the children picked and 
piled. Through the kindness of a contractor forty 
loads of street sweepings were donated for fer- 
tilizer. With pitchfork and rake the boys and girls 
attacked each load, gleefully sorting out old shoes, 
hats, tin cans, baskets, dead cats, all of which in 
one great pile made a glorious bonfire. Neigh- 
bors watched daily from their windows. A friendly 
policeman, after much good advice, went away 
shaking his head in despair at the hopeless under- 
taking. An inquisitive Irishman leaned over the 
fence and inquired: “Do you belong to the Salva- . 
tion Army?’ A little Hebrew lad, who had been 
working with all the strength of his twelve years, 
overhearing the answer, “No, this is to be a gar- 
den,’ gasped in sudden relief, “Gee, I t’ought it 
was gospel meetin’s.” Every day brought 
wonderful changes. Bit by bit a low fence grew, 
paths were dug and plots laid out in symmetrical 
rows, until at last the ground was ready to re- 
ceive the seed. 

Twenty-five boys from a public school near-by, 
each proudly bearing a tag marked Weecacoe 
School Garden, marched through the gate, and 
standing around a model plot, received their first 
lesson in planting. Then each marched to a plot, 
and standing by the number post, was duly regis- 
tered, while seeds were distributed and planted ac- 
cording to the lesson just received. After all the 
plots had been planted, and while waiting for seeds 
to.come up, the gardeners divided into two forces, 
one remaining in the garden to plant sample plots 
of wheat, oats, corn, rye, and barley; the other 
turning its attention to the tool-house. This little 
structure, twelve by sixteen feet, was a combination 
reception-room, office, store-house, and shelter. 
When the carpenters left, it was a rather neat 
wooden shanty; but within a week the untiring 
efforts of amateur*painters, attired in remarkable 
costumes, made it a pretty cottage; and—in spite 
of crowded quarters—the cool green walls, the 
spotless floor scrubbed by diligent housekeepers, 
the neatly painted wheelbarrows, and the sym- 
metrical rows of rakes, hoes, and watering cans 
hanging against the wall presented a most attrac- 
tive appearance. : 

Then, as the growing plants made beautiful th 
ground that for seven years had lain desolate, 
fathers and mothers leaned on the fence, talked of 
the farm in the old country, and brought other 
children for “just a little piece.” But the list of 
applicants was long, and many children waited all 
summer, hoping in vain that some might leave and 
give them a chance. Older boys, with athletic am- 
bitions, made and erected a punching-bag stand 
just outside the garden. A basket-bali ground was 
laid out and a tent was put up, where in the hours 
too hot for hoeing and watering groups of children 
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played ring-toss and tenpins, or listened to stories 
read by the teacher. 

In the mornings the children came in regular 
classes to care for their plots, and were formed into 
nature-study groups of ten, to whom the mysteries 
of “Why we do” were revealed. Eyes became 
keener, and opened to wonders hitherto unknown. 
Harvest-time brought a new occupation. Farmers 
became hucksters, selling their goods through the 
streets near-by. One enterprising youngster en- 
gaged half the lima beans in the garden. “It’s a 
whack, teacher,” he explained, when reprimanded 
for “assisting” another boy to pick his beans. “I 
help pick ’em, and I sell ’em, and he gets half.” 
Many children thought their produce too precious 
to sell, and proudly bore it home for the family 
larder, stopping often on the way to exhibit their 
prizes. 

When September came, the children returned to 
school, casting wistful glances over the fence as 
they passed by. But the garden remained idle for 
only a few moments. Kindergartners brought their 
classes to see and touch these really living plants; 


~ to know the living butterfly and bee, which too 


often in such crowded districts are to the children 
but words in a song or inanimate forms in a case 
on the schoolroom wall. One teacher who had 
twice attempted to bring her class to the garden 
but failed, owing to the wandering propensities of 
her children, proudly marched in one morning with 
fifty children, each tightly grasping a clothes-line 
at the head of which she tugged and pulled them 
on. And then, after school hours, the gardeners 
appeared to care for and garner late crops. As 
these were gathered, the vines were pulled and 
sent to neighboring schools to be used for nature- 
study and drawing material. Fall flowers were 
also picked and distributed daily until nothing of 
value remained. Finally, the number posts were 
removed, the tools packed and stored, and jhe 
garden left for the winter. 

The story of the Weccacoe school garden has 
practically been that of other gardens. Reports 
from different cities vary with regard to soil and 
surroundings, but the enthusiasm and eager de- 
light in garden and playgrounds are the same. 
Philadelphia has been wise in the choice of sites 
for her gardens. Three of the five public gardens 
have been in congested districts, where growing 
plants and vegetables are things unknown. The 
other two are on the outskirts of the city, in neigh- 
borhoods which are growing rapidly. In West 
Philadelphia, particularly, row after row of six- 
room two-story houses is being built. Blocks 
seem to spring up in a night. In ten years’ time, 
unless land is reserved for playgrounds and 
gardens, there will not be an open space available. 
Their introduction into such districts now, when 
land may easily be obtained, shows a forethought 
that is too often lacking in the over-anxiety to 
make the most of the present—The Booklovers 
Magazine ; used by permission. 


C. T. E., California: I have long appreciated your 
valuable Journal as one of the best for a supervisor 


of schools. I have gained many valuable things 
from it. 
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BIRD DAY EXERCISE. 


[FOR TWENTY-FOUR CHILDREN} 
(APRIL 12). 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


[The teacher may write each month on the black. 
board and under it the names of the different birds, as 
they are mentioned.] . 

First boy.—Do you want to know what bird belongs 
to your birthday? That depends on the month in which 
you were born. If you were bor. in January, you may 
claim several. There is the chickadee of which Emerson 


wrote:— 
Chick-chickadeedee! saucy note, 


As f uw said “Good day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

Happy to meet you in these places, 

Where January brings few faces.” 
The blue jay, too, is never absent from the woods, and 
his voice always reminds us of winter. 

First girl—The crow is another winter bird full of 
life and energy, and while he is usually painted black in 
character, as he is in his natura! color, it is true of him 
as Longfellow said:— 

“Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail.” 
And if you choose, you may adopt the proud eagle as 
the bird of January. 

Second boy.+Were you born in February? Then 
your favorite bird may be the song sparrow, of whom 
Bryant writes:— 

The February sunshine steeps your boughs, 

And tints the buds and swells the leaves within, 
While the song-sparrow, warbling from her perch, 
Tells you that spring is near. 

Second girl—The woodpecker may be claimed as a 
February bird, if you like. Its lively tapping is o tn 
heard in the leafless woods during the last wint.r 
month. 

“The woodpecker’s tapping, though not musical, sug- 
gests pleasant associations in the cool morning, i; in- 
spiriting, enlivening,” says the naturalist, Thoreau. 

Third boy.—The famous robin redbreast is the bird 
for those who have their birthday in March. -Wcrds- 
worth writes:— 

“It is the first mi'd day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before; 
The redbreast sings from the tall lare’) 
That stands beside the door.” 
Everybody rejoices in the springtime and the retu n of 
the birds. 

Third girl—Then there is the pewee, whose sweet 

song is one of the certain signs of spring:— 
“It is a wee, sad colored thing, 
As shy and secret as a ma‘d, 
That, ere in choir the robins ring, 
Pipes its own name like one afraid.” 
But it is the bluebird many will want to claim as the 
first among March birds. Of him John Burroughs 
says: “And yonder bluebrd with the earth tinge on h’‘s 
breast and the sky tinge on his back—did he eome 
down out of heaven on that bright March morning when 
he told us so softly and plaintively that, if we pleasod, 
spring had come?’ 

Fourth boy.—The bluebirds are the birds of April as 
well as of March. In the lovely, early spring days, Emer- 
son tells us:— 

“April’s birds, 
Bluecoated, flying before from tree to tree,,. 
Courageous, sing a delicate overture 
To lead the tardy concert ef the year.” 
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Fourth girl—You know Lucy Larcom’s poem, “Sir 
Robin”? It begins:— 


“Rollicking Robin is here again. 

What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little robins to eat?” 

As winter passes into spring, the birds warn us of the 
delightful change of’ seasons:— 

“Robins call robins in tops of trees; 
Doves follow doves with scarlet feet.” 

Fifth boy.—If you were born in the sweet month of 
May, you will have several birds to choose from. To 
some it will seem as to Nathaniel Hawthorne:— 

“Of all bird voices, none are more sweet and cheerful 
to my ear than those swallows, in the dim, sunstreaked 
interior of a lofty barn; they address the heart with 
even a closer sympathy than robin-redbreast.” 

Fifth girl—John Burroughs tells us that lovely May 
is the month of the swallows and the orioles: “There are 
many other distinguished arrivals, indeed nine-tenths of 
the birds are here by the last week of May, but the 
swallows and the orioles are most conspicuous.” 

The oriole is one of our famous beauties of bird life, 
and builds its nest in May:— 


“Then from the honeysuckle gray 
The oriole with experienced quest 

Twitches the fibrous bark away, 
The cordage of his hammock nest, 

Cheering his labor with a note 

Rich as the orange of his throat.” 


Sixth boy.—You who were born in sunny June may 
have for your bird the jolly bobolink, of whom Lowell 
declares in “Biglow Papers” :— 

“Why, I'd give more for one live bobolink 
Than a square mile o’ larks in printers’ ink.” 


and Bryant describes him in “Robert of Lincoln” :— 
“Robert of Lincoln is gayly drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest.” 
Sixth girl.—_ 
The thrush sings in June when 
“all the birds are flying 
Upon the old, old quest:— 
If there is one thing left on earth worth trying 
It is to make a nest.” 


“Oh, hark to the brown thrush! hear how he sings! 
How he pours the dear pain of his gladness! 
What a gush! and from out what golden springs! 

What a rage of how sweet madness!” 


All the birds seem to belong to the summer months; 
and you have a wide choice. 

Seventh boy.—What bright bird is that which we see 
most frequently in hot, muggy July? There are hosts 
of birds on the wing in midsummer, but I think the 
goldfinch should be called the July bird. Bradford 
‘Torrey says: “Our American goldfinch is one of the love- 
liest of birds. With his elegant plumage, his rythm‘cal 
undulatory flight, his beautiful song, and his more beau- 
tiful soul, he ought to be o e of the best beloved, if not 
one of the most famous; b..t he has never yet had half 
his deserts.” 

Seventh girl—Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the famous 
student of birds, who says the summer yellow birds, or 
American goldfinches, are “best loved of all the visitors 
in our orchards,” also says “The courtship of the bird of 
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_ act upon suggestions gained by reading the begin- 


[Continued on page 355.) 


BEGINNINGS IN THEME WRITING. 
BY CAROLINE N. POOLE, BOSTON. 

In these days of educational activity composi- 
tion is receiving the attention due to such an im- 
portant subject. The number of well-arranged 
text and reference books is constantly increasing. 
A successful system of theme writing has been in- 
troduced into high schools and colleges. If 
students are to profit as they should, however, by 
these improved conditions it seems to me that 
there is no more important point in their course 
than at the beginning, which comes in the middle 
grammar grades. To be sure children have lan- 
guage work, and write short expositions in the 
preceding grades, but it is here usually in the 
seventh grade, that the real business of theme 
writing begins. It is important, therefore, for the 
teacher in this grade to have the principles of com- 
position well in mind. She needs also to have 
such a definite, well-arranged plan of presenting 
the subject. that every dictation, reproduction, or 
drill exercise will bring out some special point in 
the course. 

I have found the one-page theme the best in- 
strument through which beginners may become 
familiar with these principles of composition. In- 
stead of writing about a subject assigned by their 
teacher, the children write about their own experi- 
ences. When they find that these trivial, every- 
day happenings can be told as interesting little 
stories which their teacher and classmates enjoy 
reading, they become interested in theme writing. 
They observe what is going on about them in 
order to be ready at least once every week with 
bits of description or incidents from their home 
and out-of-door life. Then the teacher can pro- 
ceed to lead them from the known to the un- 
known,—through the familiar paths of their own 
experiences into the broad field of composition. 

The first point for them to grasp is the principle 
of unity. By the time they have written three or 
four themes, and are able to write about one thing 
instead of describing a walk in the woods, a picnic, 
a game of baseball, and a runaway, all in the same 
theme, they are ready to give some attention to be- 
ginnings and endings. They are usually quick to 


nings of short stories. They learn to begin 
directly, to have some variety and originality in 
their “attacks,” but the endings are a more diffi- 
cult problem. They can be induced to omit the 
favorite conclusion, “then I went home,” and 
other weak, irrelevant statements, though it is only 
the most successful of these young writers who 
stop occasionally at the right place, in the right 
way. In studying the theme as a whole they can 
also condense those which are wordy, and round 
out those which are too brief. They can try to be 
spontaneous, coherent, to have their pictures vivid, 
to bring in action, color, and scent, and to avoid a 
stilted, sentimental style. 

Before proceeding to study the elements they 
need to eradicate ungrammatical expressions, 
slang, and false constructions which naturally ap- 
pear in their themes because they use them habitu- 
ally in their conversation. This may seem a hope-~ 
less undertaking at first, but these errors do give 
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way if they.are vigorously and persistently dealt 
with. When these faults begin to appear less fre- 
quently the children can give more attention to 
spelling, punctuation, and to the elements,—words, 
sentences, paragraphs. 

If her pupils write a theme every week, a 
teacher can tell by looking them over just what 
points need attention from one week to another. 
Then she can invent any number of exercises to 
make these points clear. 

The most serious drawback that a teacher has 
to contend with in this work with beginners is dis- 
couragement,—her own discouragement. The 
blunders are so apparent, mistakes stand out so 
prominently that she is in danger of seeing nothing 
else. She may be appalled by the fact that al- 
though the children have labored with spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence-making in the six pre- 
ceding grades, they are likely to throw all their in- 
struction to the wind in writing these original 
compositions. But this need not trouble her. If 
they plunge in bravely and strike out vigorously 
the theme writing will progress. When they be- 
gin to write with ease they will give more atten- 
tion to the troublesome details, for they see how 
important they really are. Writing is such a com- 
plicated process that it is well for the teacher to 


keep the most important points in view with begin- . 


ners. They should observe well; their themes 
should have unity; they should be spontaneous, 
vigorous, original, and clear. If they possess 
these vital points the others may follow; without 
them their compositions are worthless. 


THEME NO. 10. 
Ignatius Shea, Grade VII. 

It was quarter past twelve when I entered the green- 
house. Mr. Powers was looking all around the shed. 
“What are you looking for?’ I said to him. “My luneh- 
basket.” We both looked high and low. We went up 
stairs but there were no traces of the lunch basket up 
there. “Where could it be? I know I put it down, but 
I cannot think just where,” he said to me. I must have 
put it on the shelf, because I always put the newspaper 
where T put the basket and the newspaper is still there.” 
“Well, lunch basket or no lunch basket, I must have 
some dinner,” he said. I went towards the barn and I 
saw Tamia, my collie dog, chewing something. It was 
the lunch basket. He had the cover of the bas<et 
chewed off and all but one sandwich eaten before we 
knew where the lunch basket was. Mr. Powers had to 
buy his dinner that day, but he never put the lunch bas- 
ket where the dog can reach it again. 


THEME 7. 
Edwin T. Mugford, Grade VII. 


Bunny is the name of my rabbit. He is pure white 
with pink eyes. I keep him down the cellar in thr-e 
boxes. I have a long rut about three yards long wit 
two boxes on one end and one on the other. One box is 
for him to sleep in and one is to eat in and the other is 
to go out in the day time, because that box has wire over 
the top of it and will let the light in. Sometimes I lt 
him out when I come home from school, but only in the 
cellar, for if I let him out in the vard he would run away 
and IT would never find him a ain. One day I let him 
come up stairs and my youngest sisters bezan playing 
with him. After a while T took him up in my arms and 
he climbed up on my shoulder like a white rat. My 
mother said, “Don't you think he is cold down cellar?’ 
I said “No, why the furnace is going all the time,” 
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Just then I forgot the rabbit and it fell to the floor. 
Just as it was going I thought of it and looked just in 
time to see it put out its hind legs and land as light as a 
feather. [sunny ran under the stove and we had hard 
work getting him out. My brother said, “I will go and 
get some cabbage.” I said “All right.” Soon he came 
back with the cabbage and bad little Bunny came out 
for that all right. Then my mother said, “Take Bunny 
down stairs.” I caught him by the ears and took him 
down stairs. Just as I was about to put him in his box 
he made a leap and out of my arms he went. He ran 
under the furnace and I said, ‘“The.duce take him! I 
will find him in the morning,” and I ran up stairs. 


THEME 9. 
George Dyer, Grade VII. 

One day John and I went up to Jamaica Pond to sa'‘l 
our boats. My boat was the Columbia’ and his was the 
Sarah Ann. When we got there the swans were feelin: 
where we were going to sail our boats. Pretty soon 
they went away and we began our race. I said, “Go!” 
and I pushed my boat from shore to get a start while 
John did the same. My boat got ahead of his because 
mine was hollow and made of tin and his was made of 
solid wood. When his got half way across it tipped 
over and the race was left with me. Then we gota 
string and tied a stone onto it and we threw it on the 
other side of the boat and drew it towards us. We were 
getting it on shore when John, who was leaning over too 
much, fell in. He was a good swimmer and was over 
on the other side of the pond and was shaking him:elf 
when I was just rescuing his boat. 

“Do you see a policeman?” he said. 

“No.” 

“That’s good, because I might get into trouble.” 

Then I told him to hurry home, and we went along on 
a trot to get his clothes dry. 

THEME 7. 
Joseph Gaffney, Grade VIL. 

“T want to learn to skate,” said my younger brother 
Leo. “All right, we will go to Jamaica Pond th’s 
afternoon,” said I. He got his skates and we were 
soon there. 

“IT know I will skate the first thing,” he said. He put 
his skates on and with the first strokes went flying on 
his head. He picked himself up and _ said, “There 
isn’t no fun in skating.” ‘Not.until you learn,” I sa‘d. 

So he took his skates off and went home. The ne.t 
day I took him up to the Artificial pond with me. I 
knew he was anxious to learn to skate, and when he saw 
all the other boys about his own size skating he was 
craving for his skates. So he said to me when we we’e 
going home, “I’m going to learn to skate no matter how 
many falls I take.’ The next day he took his skates oat 
of the attic and learned to skate in a very short while. 

THEME 7. 
Walter A. Verney, Grade VII. 

“Crash! erash! crash!’ A milk team owned by F. H. 
Scott had turned over. The two horses, one black, and 
the other a chestnut, were just turning the corner of 
Massachusetts avenue and Boylston street with a large 
load of milk. They turned the corner so clese that they 
struck the sidewalk and tipped over. ‘Lhe two men in 
the team were buried under the broken glass and all t'e 
milk was running down the gutter. When the two men 
were picked out from under the pile of glass jars and 
boxes and cans by a policeman they were carrie] to t’e 
City Hospital because they were badly cut. Every- 
thing was white from the milk and _ it looked like the 
milky way. There was a crowd of men stand’ng there, 
and the policeman asked them to help him up with te 
wagon, so they did. Then he got into the team and 
drove away. 
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THEME 12. 
Everett W. Clough, Grade. VII. 

“Say, Bill, ’'ll give you my apple if you can get over 
the high wire fence which connects Balkam’s block from 
the block opposite.” He ran to the fence and soon had 
one leg on top. He kept pulling up and tugging aud 
once in a while ripping pieces from his stockings and 
trousers. He was sitting on the top of the fence telling 
me to hand over the apple, when I heard the squeeking 
of a window a short distants away. I saw an iron rod, 
then a leg, and then a little irishman with a T. D. pipe 
in his mouth jumped out. I ran across the yard and he 
ealled after bill and said, “Be gorry if I eaught yous’e 
then I broke ye little neck.” I met Bill on the corner 
and he said, “That was a narrow escape.” I said,’ “Bill 
where's your glove?” 

He looked at his hand said, “O yes, I remember when 
I jumped it caught on the wire and I left it there.” It 
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was almost school time so I ran off and Bill never got 
the apple after all. 


THEME 12. 
Leonard G. Puffer, Grade VIL. 


I went last Saturday to the dentist's. He said to me, 
“To-day Lam going to fill two of your teeth with ce- 
ment.” Then he opened one of his drawers in his bu- 
reau and took out a large piece of rubber and said, “Did 
you ever have a rubber dam in your mouth?” 

I said, “No, I never did.” Well he said “You don’t 
know what joy it is. He cut a hole in-the rubber and 
then tried to put it around my tooth. He tried every 
way but did not succeed. At last he said, “I forgot to 
put on the steel loop.” At last he had the rubber on. 
Then he put an elastic band around my head fastened to 
the rubber, and then two heavy waits to hold it down. 

Just then he said, “If any water collects in your 
mouth this little pump will carry it out into the sewer.” 


_ PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


TEACHING MUSIC IN SCHOOL. 
BY E. G. HOOD, NASHUA. 


The schoolroom is not a conservatory of music 
for the cultivation of tone production, per se. Not 
that tone production should be entirely neglected, 
but the technical terms applied thereto should be 
left outside the schoolroom ; for only confusion can 
come from directions the child does not under- 
stand in regard to physical phenomena. God so 
made the child that unless he is physically decrepit 
his method of breathing and emitting tone will be 
free and easy, if he is not allowed to shout. 

You cannot make a child produce a beautiful 
tone by telling him his singing is bad, any more 
than you can make a sage of an idiot by calling 
him a fool. 

You must offset the evil by good, and not let 
him know what you are driving at. The child’s 
mind should not be puzzled with technical terms 
for controlling the breath. As in the direction so 
often given to children, “sit up straight,” will make 
each one strain every nerve to extreme rigidity, 
likewise there is danger in giving directions for 
singing that will tend to produce the negative of 
what you seek; better to tell a class to “sit up tall,” 
tharf ‘sit up straight.” So in breathing if the child 
is told to take a deep breath, the chances are that 
he will inflate his body abnormally, raise the 
shoulders and be ill at ease, which’ will result in 
bad tone emission; rather tell the child to take a 
long “smell,” as of some beautiful violets, and the 
result will be a deep breath that will fill every air 
cell in the lungs. To control the muscles of 
breathing do not tell him to hold the breath, for he 
will surely use unnatural methods through the 
ignorance of his muscles; but when the child has 
taken a “long smell,’ tell him to listen! Nature 
will then set the muscles at the waist and check the 
flow of breath, while the child will be unconscious 
of its action. If the tone is breathy, ask him to 
sing softly, “listening” while singing. 

Above all things, do not allow the child to sing 
loud. You cannot cultivate the voice in school, 
where so little time is given to the subject; but you 


can conserve the voice by letting nature take its 
course and requiring the child to sing softly. 

Such suggestions as the following will do far 
more good than scientific terms in procuring the 
right tone production from the child:— 

Do not sing a scowling tone. 

Do not sing a scolding tone. 

Do not sing a fish-horn tone. 

Sing with a pleasant face. 

Sing with a smile. 

Sing like the sweetest bird you ever heard. 

Sing a kindly tone. 

Sing as though speaking to your dearest friend. 

Sing a gentle, loving tone. 

Make your lips sing to you. 

Whisper aloud, as though you wanted some 


friend in the farthest corner of the room to hear 
you. 


WHAT MUSIC MAY ACCOMPLISH 
BY TIMOTHY L. ROBERTS, UTICA. 


Having in view the general principle that “the 
power gained is of more importance than the mate- 
rial learned,” we make the claim for music as 
taught by the individual method, that it becomes 
one of the most valuable of school studies as a 
means of cultivating mental alertness and strength. 
As the school is a general reflection of the princi- 
pal, so the class is a sort of reflection of the 
teacher; consequently those of our teachers of 
music who have perceived the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying the subject, and practiced intelli- 
gently the fundamental points of the method, are 
happy in seeing the quite wonderful development 
of the individual pupil in his or her abilities to 
mentally gain the thought (learn the tune) of an 
exercise, subsequently proving the correctness of 
this mental performance by singing the same 
aloud. 

The habit of mentally studying a music exercise 
so that it may be promptly sung by the pupil when 
his or her, turn comes is one of much value in the 
line of general mental training; and it results in 

(Continued on page 354.) 
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THE TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD. 


Teachers’ pensions are of importance. Ade- 
quate and just salaries first, tenure of office second, 
then pensions. 

There is reason to fear that the American public 
must be educated to any adequate pension scheme. 
Some superintendents and teachers even need edu- 
cating in this direction. The most that any one 
dares to propose by way of legislation is that the 
state shall permit a city to pension teachers if it 
desires. Only two or three states have even such 
a law, and not more than one city in any one of 
those states has desired to do it, so there is slight 
hope that one teacher in one hundred now in ser- 
vice, taking the country as a whole, will ever be 
pensioned from public funds. 

If not, what next? Teachers must combine for 
self protection in case of advanced age or ill- 
health. Large cities can do something in this mat- 
ter, because the teachers may know one another, 
but this leaves a multitude of teachers in the same 
state out in the cold. So far as we know, the 
Teachers’ Annuity Guild of Massachusetts, incor- 
porated April 21, 1893, is the only one that pro- 
vides opportunity to teachers of other than 
metropolitan cities. 

The faithful teachers interested in this great 
work have raised $100,000 as a fund, but this should 
be made half a million at an early day. They can- 
not, ought not to do it of themselves. Their ap- 
peal to persons of wealth is legitimate. Money 
placed in this fund is of vastly more service to the 
best education of the people as a whole than money 
put into colleges, universities, or academies, worthy 
as such causes are. Mr. Carnegie has done a noble 
work in providing $12,000,000 for use in retiring 
professors in college. This is a glorious benefac- 
tion, and it was his privilege to use it in this way, 
but there remains an opportunity for him or some 
other man of large means to do vastly more for the 
cause of education by adequately helping those 
teachers’ guilds by means of which teachers are 
providing for themselves. 
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Unfortunately, men of large wealth usually in- 
sist upon doing the things that sound large. They 
often prefer to be identified with bricks rather 
than with brains, to have their names carved on 
tablets than written in human lives. 

The time has come to seek to establish a new 
ambition, to supplant ambition with aspiration. 
The man whose wealth is applied to improving the 
teaching of children by removing the. taint of 
worry from the life of an experienced teacher is 
writing his name in the current of blood that will 
flow in the veins of better men and women for un- 
told generations. Sooner or later, the name en- 
graved in stone or gilded on marble will perish, 
but the influence written in better physical, men- 
tal, industrial, and moral life enters upon a career 
of bequests that shall never end. 

When men of means are as wise in their use of 
wealth as they have been keen in the acquiring of 
it, they will learn that the holiest use to which it 
can be put is in improving the conditions under 
which experienced teachers work with children. 


CUSTOM-MADE TRAINING. 


Neither the Journal of Education nor its editor 
has ever joined, publicly or privately, in criticism 
of normal schools, believing, as we do, that they 
are, as a rule, doing wonderfully well the regula- 
tion work required for the regulation student, but 
there is no prominent state normal school, so far 
as we know, that considers itself commissioned to 
adapt itself to those who are not adapted to its 
plans and purposes, and, in this, we are in accord 
with these normal schools. 

Nevertheless there are many students in the 
country, as a whole, who are not at all adapted to 
any school that is only adapted to do regulation 
work for regulation students. There are men and 
women of rare genius and talent for teaching 
of music, drawing, physical culture, cooking, sew- 
ing, and manual training, who may have taught a 
year or two in the grades or in rural schools, who 
need the essentials of technique to make effective 
their talent, and also need close personal attention 
to the art of teaching that specialty. 

These do not need an institution, least of all do 
they need to mark time with younger minds who 
have less talent, but have followed a routine, valu- 
able for those who can do it, from the cradle to the 
institution. “What such persons need is close, ex- 
pert attention in a class not over large, from a 
teacher whose whole soul is in that work, who will 
work over hours, who will make any amount of 
modification of a scheme to make a_ successful 
teacher of her specialty out of a “born teacher” 
who needs just the help that she can give. 

More and more will be the demand for custom- 
made training for those who cannot be fitted by 
any institution. I am led to this line of thought by 
my knowledge of one private normal institute that 
has done this custom-made work for such young 
men and women long enough to demonstrate that 
such training finds sure employment, and is at least 
as good a guarantee of success as any regulation 
training received by any class of students in any 
institutions. This is in no sense a short-cut course, 
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It is merely custom-made work for those who do 
not take the regulation sizes. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


A great and good woman has gone from among 
us. Susan B. Anthony was in a class by herself, 
and for the first time, so far as we know, the 
Senate and Assembly of the greatest state in the 
Union passed, unanimously, highly discrimi- 
nating resolutions in her honor. Lucy Stone 
Blackwell, Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, 
and Frances E. Willard are names to be spoken 
reverentially by all Americans, and it is no dis- 
paragement to any one of these to say that in the 
length of service to humanity, in intensity of con- 
viction, in nobility of spirit, in lusty heroism Susan 
B. Anthony is likely to occupy a distinct place as 
a leader of women in the nineteenth century. 
For more than fifty years she was distinctly at the 
fore front, always setting the pace, never allowing 
any one to be ahead of her in alertness, or in cour- 
age. Emancipation of laboring men and women 
from unjust conditions, of the slaves in the South, 
and of women everywhere were the ideals with this 
noble woman. To have known her, to have been 
in her home, are among the privileges and memo- 
ries which make life well worth while. 

From seventeen to thirty-two years of age she 
was a teacher. And it was as a teacher receiving 
a mere pittance (in those days it was worse than 
now) that her noble soul was stirred by a sense of 
injustice, and her first outcry was for better pay 
for honorable work, and the more than half a cen- 
tury of public activity for humanity which followed 
her fifteen years of school life fruited from her con- 
viction as a teacher. She was in the fullest sense a 


teacher, leading the country in noble and righteous 
effort. 


THE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


One of the most interesting signs of the times, 
educationally, is the fact that the larger universi- 
ties all have summer sessions, open to studious 
and aspiring teachers, who can literally get more 
out of a term of six weeks than regular students 
get in twice the time. Universities like Yale, the 
University of Illinois, University of Maine, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Harvard University, and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania make a specialty of opening 
their laboratories and libraries to teacher students, 
and the regular professors enter into the teaching 
with unwonted zest because of the ardent purpose 
and noble spirit of these students. Teachers who 
avail themselves of these privileges not only gain 
much in knowledge and in power, not only make 
their own professional advancement probable, but 
they help to make this form of educational oppor- 
tunity permanent. This latter feature is of prime 
importance, and it has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized in educational circles. The closing of a great 
university would be conceded to be a great calam- 
ity, the closing of a normal school would be 
scarcely less so, and the closing of the summer 
sessions in such universities as University of 
Maine, University of Illinois, Yale University, 
Harvard University, University of Pennsylvania, 
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and University of Tennessee would be a serious 
matter. They will be kept open for the good of the 
profession so long as the profession will profit by 
them, and no longer. There is, therefore, a per- 
sonal and a professional reason why they should be 
patronized by teachers. 


INCREDIBLE. 


Report saith that the territorial board of educa- 
tion of New Mexico and the Santa Fe board of 
education have petitioned Delegate Andrews to do 
all in his power to defeat the Littlefield bill pre- 
venting gambling in the territories. 

They point out that schools in the territory are 
largely supported with fees from gambling licenses 
and that the fees for 1906 have been paid in ad- 
vance and would have to be refunded. 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most useful educational associations 
is the annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, whose membership embraces those 
who have studied in Harvard, even in the summer 
school. The meetings are open to all educators. 
The forenoon is devoted to papers and discussions 
which are always of an exceptionally high order, 
and the afternoon toa dinner and after-dinner 
speaking, which is always the climax of the day. 
The officers for the current year are: President, 
Grafton D. Cushing, Boston ; vice-presidents, John 
B. Diman of Newport and E. D. Russell of Lynn; 
secretary, Professor Paul H. Hanus, Cambridge; 
treasurer, Otis B. Oakman, Braintree; member of 


executive committee until 1911, A. W. Roberts, 
Brookline. 


ot 
THE BURIAL OF REFORMED SPELLING. 


Reformed spelling has passed away. Just when 
and where is not known except to its friends, but in 
private they have held the burial service, and an- 
nounce a memorial of $150,000 by Mr. Carnegie, 
who names the monument “simplified” spelling. 
It is well. The reform by the new name will smell 
the sweeter. ; 

Seriously, this is a great advance in the move- 
ment—not the new name—but the $15,000 a 
year for ten years. Every one must rejoice in such 
a sum of money to be expended in salaries of 
worthy men and women. It is a new industry 
open primarily to educators. There are no 
worthier men and women than those who are de- 
voted to this filosofy biznes. Since the close of the 
first half of the last century many of the ablest 
scholars of England and America have been de- 
voted to this cause, and so long as the English 
language is written there will be a noble band of 
men and women interested in this cause with its 
ever shifting designations. So there will always be 
a few intense opponents of this slaughter of inno- 
cent but worthy words. 

Opposition is folly, whatever may be said of the 
simplifiers, who are honest, scholarly, devoted men 
and women. Now they have adequate money for 
the employment of experts to influence the public, 
and their work, good or bad, will go on. Now that 
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they have money etiough they do not need sym- 
pathy. They will be, more or less, ridiculed, and 
in this they rejoice, for nothing promotes reform 
so surely as ridicule. Both sides will enjoy it, and 
the simplifiers will profit by it. Let the fun pro- 
ceed. 


SAMPLE RATES. 


The following rates of travel are samples of one 
fare for the round trip from all points and the $2 
membership fee added: From St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, $91.90; Chicago, $64.50; Cairo and Mem- 
phis, $61.15; New Orleans and St. Louis, $59.50; 
Houston, $55.15; Omaha, Council Bluffs, Kansas 
City, and Dallas, $52; Denver and Cheyenne, $47; 
El Paso, $42; Salt Lake City, $33.50; Ogden, $32. 

SEED DAY. 


An interesting movement has been proposed for 
the schools. It is to have a’special day in schools 
to be known as “seed grain day.” Wednesday, 
April 11, is chosen for special exercises relative to 
the corn crop and corn plant, or other grains, mak- 
ing tests of grain, learning the difference between 
good and bad seed, and how to secure the largest 
yield and the best crop. 


W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Professor W. Whitman Bailey, of Brown Univer- 
sity for the past twenty-eight years, will retire at 
the close of the present college year in June. He 
has been a frequent contributor to the Journal of 
Education since its early issues, and» as such, has 
been known to all of our readers for thirty years. 
He has been of service to scientific scholarship, an 
inspiring counselor of young men, and an en- 
nopling citizen. For twenty years he has been a 
great sufferer, physically, and his heroism has en- 
deared him all the more to those who have known 
him. 


VALUABLE AND FREE. 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Aux- 
iliary offers, free of expense,, pamphlets on Civil 
Service Reform to grammar schools, high schools, 
normal schools, and colleges willing to make 
these pamphlets the subject of a lesson in their 
civics or American history course. During the 
past five years over 125,000 of the pamphlets have 
been distributed to more than 1,500 schools and 
colleges scattered throughout every state and terri- 
tory of the United States. 

The titles of two of the pamphlets whose educa- 
tional value has been so widely recognized by our 
teachers are “The Merit System, the Spoils Sys- 
tem,” by Edward Cary, and “The Merit System in 
Municipalities,” by Clinton Rogers Woodruff. A 
third simpler pamphlet prepared by Miss Elizabeth 
Luther Cary for grammar school use is called “A 
Primer of the Civil Service and the Merit System.” 
As the circulation of this offer directly to the heads 
of schools and colleges must of necessity be grad- 
ual, the Massachusetts auxiliary takes pleasure in 
announcing to teachers and others interested in 
the subject that copies of the above pamphlets, to- 
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gether with other of its publications, may be ob- 
tained free on application to the assistant secretary, 
Miss Marian C. Nichols, 55 Mount Vernon street, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Aphorisms on Man,” by John Caspar Lavater, 
citizen of Zurich, selected by Frank and Emily 
Mathewson, and printed for the friends of Miles C. 
Holden, Springfield, Mass., is highly attractive in 
itself, and in its get up. Write to Mr. Holden, and 
he will make you happy by sending it to you. In 
the original copy, first printed in Boston in 1790, 
there were 633 aphorisms. 


The recent statement in the Journal of Educa- 
tion as to the independence of school boards of 
selectmen in Massachusetts is’ a ruling of the 
secretary of the state board of education, and is 


not a judicial decision, but there is no question . 


that it will prove to be good law whenever it is 
taken to the higher courts. 


One of the features of Stratton D. Brooks’ life 
that came out in the canvass is the fact that he has 
continued to be a dead-in-earnest student under 
the most strenuous work, taking a post-graduate 
course at Harvard, and earning an A. M. from that 
university while supervisor in Boston. 


In a trifle over twenty years Cleveland will have 
had eight different superintendents: Andrew J. 
Rickoff, B. A. Hinsdale, L. W. Day, A. S. Draper, 
L. H. Jones, Mr. Moulton, Mr. Brooks, and the 
still unknown. If this is not the record, where 
is it? 

The boy’s permanent advantage and not the 
teacher’s easiest way out of ‘it is coming to be the 
ideal in school life. Greater strides have been 
made in New England since January 1 than in any 
five years since the days of Horace Mann. 


The $15,000 a year that Mr. Carnegie is to give 
to reformed spelling—beg pardon, simplified 
spelling—for ten years is to be extended indefin- 
itely by and by, according to report. The more 
money the merrier. 


The Iowa progressive educators have carried 
their measure through the Legislature despite the 
intense opposition of politicians and the antiques. 
The world moves. 


The Canton street scene in our issue of March 
22 was used through courtesy of The Chautau- 
quan, and should have been credited to that. 


“Filosofy” is one of the ends aimed at by 
temporary Secretary Charles P. G. Scott of the 
Carnegie committee. 


Algernon Swinburne describes the Carnegie 


spelling movement as a barbarous, monstrous 
absurdity. 


On general principles help to break down the 
rotation scheme in the superintendencies. 


Some one has started a crusade for free dentistry 
for school children. Next. 


Plan for San Francisco July 9-13. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A DISAPPOINTING DECISION. 


In the United States federal court at Chicago, 
Judge Humphreys has ruled that the individual 
packers indicted for alleged violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law are entitled to immunity under 
the provisions of the law which created the de- 
partment of commerce and labor. The indicted 
corporations must stand trial, but the individual 
defendants were ordered discharged. The effect 
of this decision is to take the sting from the anti- 
trust prosecutions; for penalties inflicted upon the 
corporations will have little effect if the individuals 
who are guilty can plead immunity, merely because 
they have answered the inquiries of the depart- 
ment of commerce and labor. Owing to the quasi- 
criminal character of the proceedings at Chicago, 
there is some doubt whether the government can 
appeal from this decision, but every effort will be 
made to find proper ground for so doing. 


SOMETHING NEW IN LYNCHING. 


Twenty masked men, a few nights ago, broke 
‘into the jail at Chattanooga, took out a negro 
prisoner without any resistance on the part of the 
keepers, and hung him. So far, the case is like a 
myriad of others. But the circumstance which 
gives it novelty is the fact that the prisoner had 
been reprieved while the decision of the supreme 
court of the United States in his case was pend- 
ing. He was protected therefore, or should have 
been, by all the sanctity which attaches to that 
august tribunal; and the lynchers were guilty not 
only of murder, but of contempt of that court. 
The case is without precedent; and the federal 
authorities are taking steps to prosecute the 
offenders in the federal courts. Incidentally, it is 
to be noticed that in this case, as in many others 
where lynch law has been invoked, there was 
grave reason to doubt the man’s guilt, as his 
alleged victim was not able to identify him. 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S DEMANDS. 


There was some plain speaking at Washington 
the other day, when a group of officials of the 
American Federation of Labor, headed by Mr. 
CGompers, president of that organization, waited 
unon President Roosevelt and also upon Speaker 
Cannon, to present formally the grievances of 
organized labor by reason of the failure of Con- 
gress and the executive to comply with their de- 
mands. These demands were numerous,—among 
them the eight-hour day in the building of the 
isthmian canal, exemption from processes of in- 
junction, a rigorous exclusion of Chinese immi- 
grants, etc. The President used great plainness 
of speech in characterizing their demands, and 
Speaker Cannon in his free and easy way told Mr. 
Gompers and his associates that the men whom 
they represented “were not the whole shooting 
match,” but that non-union workers had rights, 
and that the interests of the country as a whole had 
to be considered. 


EXPLOITING THE FAR BEAST. 


Two items in the week’s news afford fresh proof 
that the Far East is not to be indefinitely exploited 
by western capitalists. One is the announcement 
that the Japanese House of Representatives has 
passed by a heavy majority a bill which provides 
for nationalizing the railways in that empire. The 
scheme will require perhaps $250,000,000 for its 
execution. It is planned that the state shall buy 
all the private railways at a price to be reached by 
multiplying by twenty the average annual profits 
of the roads during the three years prior to the 
war, paying for them with 5 per cent. bonds, which 
are to be taken care of and redeemed in forty-five 
years by means of a sinking fund. The other item 
is the news that when the Chinese government 
offered to the Chinese public shares in the Canton- 
Hankow railway, which it took over from the 
American holders of the concession last summer, 
the Chinese of Canton were so eager to buy that 


_ they blocked the streets, and it was necessary to 


call out the soldiers to restore order. 


A MENACE OF MASSACRE. 


The wide distribution throughout Russia of 
copies of a proclamation calling for a general 
massacre of Jews at Easter has occasioned just 
alarm. - The proclamation is of the most savage 
character. It describes the Jews asthe real 
authors of all the woes of Russia, and charges 
that they are planning to take away the lands of 
the peasants and to turn the churches into stables. 
{t closes with an appeal to the faithful to fall upon 
the “Christ-killers” at Easter, wherever found. 
The proclamation thus appeals to the two strong- 
est sentiments of the peasants, their religious 
fanaticism and their passionate attachment to 
their lands. The discovery that this atrocious 
proclamation was actually printed at the official 
printing office of the department of police at St. 
Petersburg emphasizes the seriousness of the 
menace. 


FARCICAL ELECTIONS. 


The elections in progress for the new National 
Assembly in Russia are very clearly a farce. The 
reactionist elements in the government are still so 
strong that they have been able to terrorize the 
newly-enfranchised peasants and the workmen. 
The more radical of the workmen were inclined, 
from the first, to hold aloof and to boycott the 
elections on the ground that no real liberty was to 
be looked for at the hands of the government; but 
they were beginning to yield their opposition and 
to prepare for a real participation in the poll’ngs 
when they were driven back to their attitude of 
sullen distrust by the turning loose of Cossacks 
upon their assemblies, the arrest of their leaders, 
and the wholesale and ruthless execution of revo- 
lutionaries arrested for taking part in the recent 
outbreaks at Moscow, in the Baltic provinces, and 
elsewhere. 


(Continued on page 360.) 
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WHAT MUSIC MAY ACCOMPLISH. 


(Continued from page 349.) 


awakening what tune ability (musical sense) the 
child may possess. The privilege which he has of 
asking some one to help him sing his exercise will 
not be much abused by the pupil, for his sense 
of self-respect will impel him to do it the next 
time, or as soon as he possibly can, unaided. The 
cultivation ‘of the habit of standing up alone and 
singing, or attempting to sing, an exercise en- 
genders mental stability and self-reliance, and is 
invaluable in giving the child firmness of voice and 
directness of tone (good enunciation), and must be 
followed by a liberal increase in that quality gen- 
eraily so lacking in children—confidence. 

It 1s a self-evident fact that a musical tone, being 
generally sustained, is the best possible strength- 
ener of the breath muscles, intercostal and dia- 
phragmatic, consequently singing must increase 
lung capacity with all this means in the way of in- 
creased vitality, etc., etc. 

The effort which has been and is still being made 
to obtain a light, pleasant, unstrained tone, free 
from throatiness, is being rewarded with success; 
and in the exact measure as teachers secure this 
tone do they become ardent advocates of it. This 
light, bright, buoyant singing well established in 
primary and intermediate grades will prepare tie 
way for a stronger, more brilliant tone in advanced 
grades. Moreover, if the light tone has been the 
invariable rule in lower grades, the children will 
have learned that singing is a pleasant, conifort- 
able exercise, agreeable to ear as well as to throat, 
and girls and boys alike will “sing because they 
love to sing.” On the contrary, if a loud, heavy 
tone is permitted in lower grades, by the time ad- 
vanced grades are reached many children are com- 


pletely disgusted with the music; there is jittle 


pleasure and less comfort in the process of singing, 
the throat is irritated, and the ear is violated, and 
the children no longer care for singing except as a 
diversion for throwing off their surpius energy, 
and then they sing just to see how much noise they 
can make, as they would howl for their favorite at 
a ball game. The esthetic side of the child? Alas, 
it has “no part nor lot” in this singing! ‘The latter 
kind of singing we are trying to eliminate, aye, to 
banish from the public schools. We waii our chil- 
dren to love the music for its joy and brightness 
and grandeur; but we also want them to love it for 
the suggestions it can give of rest and peace and 
love —Report. 
THE STORROW BILL. 

[Bill accompanying the petition of James J. Storrow 
for legislation to provide that the cost of maintaining 
the Poston Normal school shall be borne by the Com- 
monweaith.] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives ja gereral court assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows:— 

Section 1. The Commonwealth shall annually pay to 
the city of Boston a sum equal to one hundred and 
seventy dollars for each pupil completing the prescribe. 
course of study for said year in the normal school situ- 
ated in and maintained by said city. Said payment 
shull be made by the Commonwealth upon the receipt 
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by it of a statement subscribed and sworn to by the 
chairman and secretary of the school committee of said 
city certifying the number of pupils who have com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study in said school for 
said year us aforesaid; and the amount so paid shall be 
expended by said school committee for the support of 
said normal school. 

Section 2. The Commonwealth shall, from time to 
time, upon the receipt by the secretary and receiver- 
general of sworn Certificates signed by the city auditor 
and city treasurer of the city of Boston, repay to the 
said city the amounts which have been expended by it 
in erecting, under the provisions of chapter four hun- 
dred aul seventy-three of the acts of nineteen hundred 


“and one, and acts in amendment or addition thereto, a 


normal school building in the said city substantially in 
accordance with plans approved by the board of school- 
house commissioners and by the mayor of said city; and 
shall, from time to time, upon request of the governor 
and council, issue and sell bonds and establish a sink- 
ing fund for the payment thereof, into which shall be 
paid any premiums received from the sale of said bonds, 
and shell apportion thereto from year to year, in addi- 
tion, amounts sufficient with their accumulations to ex- 
tiuguish at maturity the debt incurred by the issue of 
said bonds: and the amounts necessary to meet the said 
annual sinking fund requirements, and to pay the inter- 
est on said bonds, shall be raised by taxation. From 
the proceeds of the sale of such bonds, there shall be 
paid into the treasury of the Commonwealth such 
amounts as may have been expended therefrom under 
the provisiens of this section. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to authorize the payment by the Common- 
wealth of an amount exceeding in the aggregate three 
hundred thousand dollars; and all amounts paid to the 
city of Bostun under the provisions of this act shall be 
applied by saic city to meeting expenses already in- 
curred, cr to be hereafter incurred, under the provisions 
of section four of said chapter four hundred and seven- 
ty-three of the acts of nineteen hundred and one and 
acts in addition or amendment thereto. 
SCENES FROM TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS.” 
A RECITAL ARRANGED 
BY MISS CORA E, EVERETT, 
West Chester Normal School 
“In ‘The Princess’ Mr. Tennyson shows himself more 
than ever the poet of the day. Though his stage is an 
ideal fairyland, yet he has reached the ideal by the only 
true method—by bringing the middle ages forward to 
the present one; thus he makes the ‘Medley’ a mirror of 
the nineteenth century, possessed of its own new art and 
science, its own temptations and aspirations and yet 
grounded on and continually striving to reproduce the 
forms and experiences of all past times.”—Charles 
Kingsley. 
PROGRAM. 
STORY OF THE PRINCESS—OUTLINE OF PLOT. 
A prince of the North was betrothed in infancy to the 
southern Princess Ida. Coming of age she scorns the 
compact and founds a university for the higher educa- 
tion of women. Old King Kurt, very angry, threatens 
war. His son, the prince, and two friends run away, 
and disguised as girls, gain entrance to the university 
and register as pupils of Lady Psyche, who is Florian’s 
sister. They are found out by Psyche, and also by the 
jealous rival, Lady Blanche, through Melissa, her daugh- 
ter. Exposure is threatened. While on an excursion, 
Cyril, by a rude song, unwittingly betrays them to the 
company. In the excitement which follows the princess 
slips and falls into a stream from which she is rescued 
by the prince. Investigation follows. Blanche is dis- 
missed, Psyche has fled, so has Cyril. The prince and 
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Florian are thrust out. Meanwhile, King Kurt, coming 
with an army, takes King Gama as hostage for the 
prince. Arac demands his father's freedom, and that 
his sister be released from her betrothal. The matter is 
settled by formal combat, fifty on a side. The pr-nce 
falls. Ida opens her doors to the wounded men, and 
while nursing the prince back to health, finds that he, 
too, realizes 


“The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink together.” 
Then she yields, and 


“At the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Characters—The Princess Ida; Lady Blanche, Lady 
Psyche, instructors in the university; Melissa, daughter 
of Blanche; King Kurt, father of the prince; King Gama, 
father of the princess; prince, betrothed of the princess; 
Arac, brother of the-prineess; Florian, Cyril, friends of 
the prince; Rose, Lily, maids to the princess; Messenger 
for the princess; Jean, Marie, portresses at the univer- 
sity; herald for the prince; students of Lady Blanche, 
color—yellow; students of Lady Psyche, color—violet. 

SYNOPSIS OF SCENES. 
Part I.—Introductory. 

A reading, ‘“‘The Causes.” 

Part Il.—Arrival at the university. 

Scene. In the lecture room. 

- Interlude. Quartette—‘Sweet and Low,” Barnby. 
Part III.—The disclosure and the trial. 

Scene 1. In the court of the princess’ palace. 

Scene 2. On the terrace. 

Scene 3. In the park. 

Scene 4. Near the palace. 

Scene 5. In the council chamber. 

Songs.—‘Bugle Song,” “Tears, Idle Tears,’ Graham; 
interlude, “Thy Voice is Heard Through Rolling Drums,” 
Sidney Homer; “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 
Quilter. 

Part {V.—The parley and conflict. 
Scene 1. The camp of King Kurt. 
Scene 2. Near the camps. 

Part V.—Triumph and surrender. 

Scene. Hall in the palace of the princess. 
Interlude. ‘Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead,” 
Lindsay; finale, “Ask Me No More,” Tosti. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
A GREAT REPORT. 


Attention i: called to the report of the special com- 
mittee of investigation on salaries, tenure, and pensions 
of } ublie school teachers in the United States. 

This comp ittee, of which President Carroll D. Wright, 
former United States commissioner of labor, was chair- 
man, with the assistance of expert statisticians of the 
United States bureau of labor, has compiled a report of 
great value to teachers and school officers, in which the 
existing facts concerning the compensation of teachers 
throughout the country are for the first time adequately 
presented. 

The report opens with a series of discussions by the 
committee, filling 185 pages, on the following topics, il- 
lustrated by 120 pages of analytical tables, viz:— 

Salaries of teachers in cities and towns of 8,000 popu- 
lat‘ou. er over, divided by size into nine Cae, 

Salaries summarized by states. 

Sex of teachers in high and clementary giao. 

Supervisors and special teachers. 

Salary schedules in cities and towns of 8,000 popula- 
tion or over. 

Salaries of teachers in typical towns for less than 
8,000 population. 

Salaries of teachers in typical ungraded rural schools 
in thirty states. 
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Funds for payment of teachers’ salaries. 

Minimum salary laws in various states. 

Earnings in teaching and in other occupations, 

Parchasing power of salaries in different localities. 

Tenure of office of teachers. 

Pensions of teachers, 

Followmg these discussions are 273 pages of statisti- 
cal tables covering the entire field of teachers’ salaries 
in 492 (or 90%) of the 547 cities and towns in the United 
States, of 8,000 or more inhabitants. These tables are 
divided into the following classes with minute subdivi- 
sions under each, as follows:— 

List of cities and towns represented, classified by 
states, 

Table I.: Number and minimum, maximum, and aver- 
age yearly salaries of principals and teachers in high 
and elementary schools and kindergartens. 

‘Table II.: Classified yearly salaries of teachers (mot 
including principals) in high schools. é 

‘Table TIL: Classified yearly salaries of prineipals of 
elementary schools. 

Table IV.: Classified yearly salaries of teachers (not 
including principals) in elementary schools, 

Following these tables are discussions of the report 
by Charles H. Verrill, statistician of the United State# 
bureau of labor, giving a complete analysis of the 
tables. and their applications to present salar‘es; by Al- 
bert G. Lane, district superintendent of schools of 

hicugo; and by Andrew S. Draper, commissioner of 
education for the state of New York. 

BIRD DAY EXERCISF. 


(Continued from page 347.] 


July is a beautiful sight. He is at all times peculiarly 
joyous, but at this season his little body seems hardly 
able to contain him; so great is his rapture, indeed, that 
it infects and inspires the most matter-of-fact stud-nt” 
Eighth boy—The humming-bird is the bird for August 

children. “Where is the person, who, on observing this 
glittering fragment of the rainbow, could not pauce, ad- 
mire, and instantly turn his mind with reverence 
towards the Almighty Creator?’ asks Audubon. And 
you remember Holland’s verse:— 

“With dizzy wings and dainty craft 

In green and gold, the humming bird 

Dashed here and there, and touched and quaffed 

The honey dew, then flashed and whirred, 
. And vanished like the feathered shaft, 

That glitters from a random bow.” 


Eighth girl—The partridge and the ruffled grouse are 
August birds. Of the first John Burroughs says: “The 
woods where I do not find the partridge seem to want 
something, as if suffering from some neglect of nature.” 
August is the month, too, of the high-sailing hawk, 
though I suppose nobody will claim him, even if he is so 
majestic in his steady and graceful flight, high In the 
air, for he is a bird of prey. 

Ninth boy.—If you came into the world in September 
you may look on the lark as the bird for you. Beautiful 
things are said about the lark:— 

“Up soared the lark into the air, 
A shape of song, a winged prayer, 
As if-a soul, released from pain, 
Were fiying back to heaven again.” 

Longfellow wrote that. Wordsworth calls the lark 
“ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky!” 

Ninth girl.—Another August songster is the whip- 
poor-will) whose soothing and quiet song is heard only 
at night, and usually in the woods. 

“Listen how the whip-poor-will, 

From his song-bed veiled and dusky, 
Fills the night-ways warm and musky, 
With his music’s throb and thrill!” 
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Sometimes the whip-poor-will wanders from the woods 
and sings near the dwelling houses of men. It was for- 
merly thought to be an omen of disaster to hear the 
whip-poor-will near one’s home. 

Tenth boy.—The autumn is the time when many birds, 
giving each other the signal (which we poor human be- 
ings cannot understand, for we do not know the secret 
code of the birds), get together in flocks and fly to 
warmer climates. But some of the birds are always 
with us, although 


“The pigeons in black wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun, 
And all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the summer done.” 
Tenth girl.— 
‘The purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird, comes with its plaintive whistle” in Octo- 
ber. 
In autumn, too, the piping of the quails is heard and 


“From some tree-top far away 

The catbird’s saucy answer falls.” 
And there are other birds that can be claimed by tho-e 
who have October for their birth-month. 

Eleventh boy.—Faithful are the birds that remain in 
November when all the other birds are flown. In Nov- 
ember all the winter birds may be seen. 

“The sparrows are chirping, chirping, 
Though the air with mist is full; 
They seem to say, ‘What matter 

If the day is cold and dull? 

Or fair or foul the weather, 

The Lord is merciful. ” 


Eleventh boy.—The pigeons and the sparrows seem to 
me to be most associated with November. I would 
choose the dear pigeons, of whom N. P. Willis wrote:— 


“On the cross-beam under the Old South bell, 
The nest of the pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out and in with the morning air; 

I love to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active feet. 


“Tis a bird I love, with brooding note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat; 
There’s a human Jook in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest.” 


Twelfth boy.—In December days, our bird friends are 
more easily seen-on the bare-limbed trees, and we can 
become better acquainted with them. ‘How large that 
thrush looks on the bare thorn tree!’ says Rosetti. The 


tits come searching for seed, of whom Mary Howitt 
wrote :— 


“The merry titmouse is a comical fellow; 
He weareth a plumage of purple and yellow, 
Barred over with black, and with white interlaced, 
Depend on't the titmouse has excellent taste.” 
Twelfth girl—Those who were born in December may 
most claim the thrush, of whom Burns wrote:— 
“Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough; 
Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain; 
See aged winter, "mid his surly reign, 
At thy blythe carol clears his furrowed brow.” 
The message of the birds through all the changing 
year is one of good cheer and trust. In December when 


“The birds without barn 
Or storehouse, are fed, 
From them let us learn 
To trust for our bread;”’ 
and we may say with Celia Thaxter, our American 
poet :— 
“Give me of thy wise hope, dear bird, 
Who brav’st the bitter weather; 
Share the glad message thou has heard 
And let us sing together.” 
Singing to close—‘Spring Song.” 
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COMPOSITION—RHETORIC. By Stratton D. Brooks, 
superintendent of schools, Boston, and Marietta Hub- 
bard. New York; Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 440 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book is prepared on the assumption that the 
study of composition and rhetoric can be made a delight 
by the use of the right method, and the book by the 
right teacher. The authors believe that they have the 
right method and that they have given teachers the 
right book, and we confess to sharing their belief on 
both points. They state their conviction as to the mi‘s- 
sion of their method in the following phrasing:— 

Three considerations of fundamental importance un- 
derlie the plan of the book: Improvement in the per- 
formance of an act comes from the repetition of that act 
accompanied by a conscious effort to omit the imperfec- 
tions of the former attempt. To copy the old theme is 
to correct a result, to write a new theme correctly is to 
improve a process; and it is this improvement of proc- 
ess which is the real aim of composition teaching. 
The logical arrangement of material should be subordi- 
nated to the needs of the pupils. Expression cannot be 
compelled, it must be coaxed. Only under favorable 
conditions can we expect that reaction of intellect and 
emotion which renders possible a full expression of self. 
A most important one of these favorable conditions is 
that the pupil shall write something he wishes to write, 
for an audience which wishes to hear it. The book is 
literally interesting to the verge of fascination, a treas- 
ure house of delightful selections in prose and verse, a 
reservoir of suggestions as to methods, devices, and 
materials, a fountain of inspiration to clear and lusty 
thinking and attractive expression. 


SELECTED POEMS AND TALES OF EDGAR AL- 
LAN POE. Silver Series of English Classics. Edited 
with introduction and notes, by Charles Mar- 
shall Graves, of the editorial staff of the Times-D‘s- 
pateh, Richmond, Va. New York, Boston, Ch'cago: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 188 pages. Illustrated. 

There has been no poet in America more fascinating 
to the student of biography, few so highly appreciated 
by. European critics, none whose masterpieces have been 
so unjustly discounted by the general reader. “The 
Hall of Fame” in New York will, with difficulty, ever 
again command the respect of scholars because of the 
failure thus far to place the author of “The Raven” 
and “The Bells” therein. The schools are in no slight 
degree responsible for the absence of appropriate uni- 
versal appreciation of Poe, and it is a duty, an earnest 
duty, to place this book, or something close kin to it, in 
the hands of every child before he leaves the schools, 
This has several features that make it a_ particularly 
desirable edition for school and college use. The intro- 
duction gives an interesting biographical sketch of Poe, 
followed by a concise and unbiased estimate of the au- 
thor as a poet and as a writer of tales. The inc usion 
of a complete bibliography and chronological outline of 
the poet’s life adds to the helpfulness of the volume. 
The twenty-seven poems chosen are the cream of the 
author's writing; in fact, every one of literary merit 
which the student or general reader should know is 
found in this volume. The tales are five in number, 
and each is characteristic in style and plot. They are: 
“Morella,”’ “The Fall of the House of Usher,” ‘“Eleo- 
nora,” “The Masque of the Red Death,” and “The Go'd- 
Bug.” 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FROM LITERATURE. Boo 
One in the Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course in 
Language, Grammar, and Composition. By Alice 
Woodworth Cooley,and W. F. Webster of Minne- 
apolis. Admirably printed and bound. 270 pages. 
Price, 45 cents net, postpaid. 

BOOK TWO. LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR AND COM- 
POSITION. By the same authors. 385) pages. 
Price, 60 cents net, postpaid. 

BostémmNew York, and Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Morell more is it apparent that language can be as 
easily earned from literature as from colloquial 
phrases and that it is vastly better English when it is 
learned. More and more is it appreciated that the col- 
leges do not give culture, but rather the kindergarten 
and the grades. Nowhere is the famous proverb, “As 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,’ more true than in 
the case of language. A well-known maker of a good 

series of language books spent his bovhood days in a 

factory and studied in a school with the same assccia- 
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“tions, and to this day, while he tells how to teach good 
English, he often uses the phrases of his factory life. 
Some teachers did not have the opportunities of culture 
in their childhood and can only be trusted to teach good 
English by the use of a language book of literature. 
When President Pritchett of the Massachusetts Inst tu'e 
of Technology was traveling in Switzerland he asked a 
laborer: “Where is K——?’ “I don't know, but tuat 
road will take you there.” There are those who (a:- 
not, from absence of literature in their early «schocl 
days, exhibit culture before their pupils, but these We>- 
ster-Cooley books will take their pupils there. 


HINTS FROM SQUINTS. A book of fun and folce’, 
gumption and gimp, pedagogy and philanthropy, 
morals and manners. By Henry R. Pattengill, 
Published by the author at Lansing, Mich. 

What's the use? Nobody can describe “Pat,” phys- 
ically, personally, pedagogically, philosophically, pro- 
fessionally, or phunnilly, and what the best could not do 
it were foolish for me to try. “Pat” always squints, 
glints, and hints. Nobody else would do or say what 
he does or says, because no one else could do or say 
what he can do or say any day. He has a field all to 
himself, because he likes to do and say anything, any 
way that any other fellow will not try to do or say as 
he will do or say it. The striking feature of what- 
ever he wiil do or say is that he is always sane and 
never vain, always bubbles with wit, but never a fellow 


‘is hit. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
edition de luxe. Springfield, Mass.: 
riam Company. Thin paper, art canvas, dark 
blue, gilt side and back stamp, limp boards, 
marbled edges, round corners, indexed, $3.50; full seal, 
rich dark brown, gilt side and back stamp, limp 
boards, full gilt edges, round corners, indexed, $5.00, 
Each style is neatly boxed. 

What Webster's International Dictionary, with its 
25,000 new words and phrases, its new biographical 
dictionary and new gazetteer of the world, is to the stu- 
dent at home or at school, Webster’s Collegiate Dic- 
tionary is to the desk or study table, and it is as indi:- 
pensable for handy reference and momentary use as is 
the great quarto with its nearly 2,500 pages. This b ox, 
with half as many pages as the greater work, is but one- 
fifth the bulk and one-tenth the weight. Webster's 


Special 
G. and C. Mer- 


' Collegiate Dictionary is to the masterpiece in lexicoz- 


raphy what the sharpshooters are to the batta’i-n: 
what the flying artillery is to battery. Webster's Col- 
legiate Dictionary is the latest and largest abridgment 
of the International. It contains most of the essen‘ias 
of the larger work, and was prepared under the same 
editorial supervision. It has a sizable vocabulary, com- 
plete definitions, adequate etymologies, and indicates 
pronunciation by familiar diacritical marks and _ re- 
spelling. Its appendix contains vocabularies of names, 
rhymes, and foreign words, tables of arbitrary s‘gns, 
also a valuable glossary of Scottish words and phrase;:, 
the latter giving, as nowhere else, the correct pronun- 
ciation of the Scottish terms so frequently found in lit- 
erature. A special thin paper edition of this work has 
just been issued. This handsome dictionary is the first 
attempt to use the expensive bible paper in a book of 
reference. It contains 1,116 pages with 1,400 illustra- 
tions. The book measures 8% x 5% inches. The pape’, 
chesen after much careful experimenting, is pecu iarly 
successful in combining opacity, body, strength, and an 
excellent printing surface. with the requisite thinness. 
It weighs less than half of the regular edition of tve 
Collegiate Dictionary. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN WRITING. By Clara B. Jor- 
dan of Hughes Latin High, Cincinnati. New York: 
American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 270 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

A work designed to aid the student in Latin of tve 
second, third, and fourth year in the secondary scliool 
to write good Latin prose. The author pays more heed 
to style than to form. The rules of syntax are treated 
in the earlier section, while the second part is devoted 
to general exercises. An English-Latin vocabulary is 
appended, containing not only words but phrases. The 
whole work is judiciously planned and ably executed. 


IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK—PART L, STORIES; 
PART IL, ESSAYS. Standard Literature Series. 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. New York: 
University Publishing Company. Cloth. 103 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Washington Irving's “Sketch Book” is as important 
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an American masterpiece as has been written, if its im- 
portance is to be determined by the necessity of its be- 
ing universally read with care and appreciated with 
devotion. Indeed there are few bits of American clas- 
sic prose in the same class from this standpoint. Not 
to know lchabod Crane and Rip Van Winkle is indis- 
putable evidence that one knows nothing worth while 
of American literature. What “Snow Bound’ and 
“Evangeline” are to our poetry, Webster's “Reply to 
Hayne,” and Lincoln's “Gettysburg Speech” to Ameri- 
can oratory, Irving’s “Sketeh Book”. is to Amer.cin 
prose. This beautiful edition, despite the trifling price, 
with its biography of the author, the introduction and 
suggestions, make it a treasure for the school. 


BROWN OF MOUKDEN. A story of the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. By Herbert Strang, author of “Kobo,” 
“Tom Burnaby,” “Boys of the Light Brigade,” etc. 
Illustrated by William Rainey. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 370 pages. Price, $1.50. 
This is a story of the war somewhat from the Rus- 

sian standpoint, as “Kobo” was a story from the Japa- 

nese standpoint. The hero, Jack Brown, the son of a 

Manchurian merchant, meets with a variety of adven- 

tures among the Russians, Chinese, and the brigands, 

and finally sueceeds in reaching Sakhalin in search of 
his father. The story ends happily, and the usual touch 
of romance is not lacking. 

It is a book which will hold the attention of the 
reader to the very end. The theatre of the scenes des- 
cribed, and the distinct Oriental flavor given by the 
learned and poetical Chinese brigand, gives enough of 
novelty for the most seasoned reader of romance. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE. By <A. A. Woodhull, M. D. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.00. 

This book designed for the use of students contains 
so much of merit, and its several subdivisions are so 
concisely laid down, that it may well be studied by any 
person sufficiently interested in his own physical wel- 
fare to give time and thought to the subject. In its 
language the book is particularly free from technical 
phrases, and the several points emphasized under the 
different topics are stated in plain, concise terms. The 
chapters on alcohol and tobacco are particularly well 
handled and carry weight with the author's direct state- 
ments of evident facts. 


THE OPAL SEA; CONTINUED STUDIES IN IM- 
PRESSIONS AND APPEARANCES. By John Cy 
Van Dyke. New York: Charles. Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 262 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

This is a delightful piece of word painting, de-crip- 
tive, historic, adventurous, scientific and literary, and al- 
ways about the vast ocean. In language it is fascinat- 
ing, while the information is astonishing. The impres- 
sions and the lessons of the sea are not the least p‘eas- 
ing features of the book, 


The Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary has been 
created with a view of meeting the every-day needs of 
offices, schools, and homes, professional people, business 
men, writers, stenographers, and all who are engaged 
in educational or literary work. Over 30,000 words and 
subjects treated, including many new words not found 
even in the large and expensive dictionaries. The 
spelling of different participles shown at a glance by a 
new and _ original system. Pronunciation clearly 
marked, the various combination of consonants being 
indicated by italics, black face or other styles of type, or 
by regular diacritical markings. Special key to pro- 
nunciation. Vocabulary of synonyms especially uar- 
ranged for business, commercial, or social correspond- 
ence; dictionary of English rhymes: principal charac- 
ters in literature, famous and historical allusions; rules 
for spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, signs used | 
in writing and typography, proof-reading, abbreviations; 
Latin phrases, legal forms, notes, bills, receipts, par- 
liamentary law, postage, metric system, perpetual cal- 
endar, and concise history of Japanese-Russian war. 
Illustrated with sixteen full-page maps in colors: United 
States and new. possessions—Alaska, Philippines, 
Hawaii, Guam, and Porto Rico. Also Cuba, West In- 
dies, Central America and Panama, Canada, Hastern 
and Western hemispheres; Russian-Japanese war terri- 
tory, including China, Korea, Manchuria, Eastern Si- 
beria, Sakhalin Island, Japan, and Formosa, showing 
also the world’s principal cable routes. Beautiful flexi- 
ble black leather binding (only), gold stamping, gilt 
edges. indexed, 224 pages, 35 cents. Laird & Lee, pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy shonld be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Internationa! Kinder- 
garten Convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

April 5, 6, 7: Southern Illinois 


Teachers’ Association, Marion. 


April 4-7: Inland Empire Teachers: 
Association, Spokane, Wash.; 
Superintendent J. A. Torrey, Spo- 
kane, president. 


April 17, 18, 19: Ontario Educational 
Association, Toronto. 

April 19, 20: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 
May 4: Fairfield county, Connecti- 
cut, Teachers’ Association, Bridge- 

port. 2 

May 31, Jnne 1-2: Hastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Hastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 


July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

July 9-13: N. E. A., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The town showed 
an unusual interest in school affairs 
at the annual town meeting this 
year. Mrs. Effie D. Gore was elected 
upon the board of education. It 
was voted to purchase land for the 
enlargement of two of the important 
public school buildings in town. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MEDFORD. The school commit- 
tee has received the resignation of 
Benjamin F. Morrison, the veteran 
principal of the Washington gram- 
mar school, who has been a teacher 
in Medford nearly forty years. The 
reason given is that he needs rest 
from his labors of so many years. 
The resignation was accepted with 
regret. The board granted him leave 
of absence from April 1. The resig- 
nation will take effect at the cios> of 
the school year, June 29, when he wiil 
cound out forty years as a teacher in 
the town and city of Medford. Mr. 
Morrison has long been one of the 
best-known and most respected resi- 
dents of Medford. He was born in 
Farmington, Me., April 9, 1832. He 
received his early education in that 
town. He entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege, graduating in the c’ass cf 1854, 
Afterward he taught schools in Lynn, 
Nantucket, and in California, where 
he resided for about two years. Com- 
ing to Medford in 1866, he became 


principal of the Swan schoo!. He re- 
mained principal of this school 
twenty-one years. In 1890, on the 


completion of the Wash'nzton schoo! 
building, he was chosen master, and 
has continued to find pleasure in 
teaching the thousands that have 
heen under his care. He has been 
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longer in the service than any male 
teacher in Medford’s history. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. Dr. Frederick 
W. Hamilton, the new president of 
Tufts College, is highly acceptable to 
the faculty and to other friends of 
the late President Capen. 


SOMERVILLE. Aaron B. Palmer 
of the Highland school has won pub- 
licity. He did not want the boys to 
violate the city ordinance prohibit- 
ing snowballing in the puvlie streets, 
so he told them that if they would 
obey the ordinance he would give 
them half an hour recess, during 
which they could snowball to their 
heart’s content in the schoolyard. 
At 1.45 o’clock he marched the boys 
of the two highest grades out of the 
building, himself in command. The 
200 boys were divided into equal 
forces. The others of the 550 pupils 
looked on, as did most of the neigh- 
bors. Snowballs flew like Japanese 
rifle bullets, and it was about the 
most strenuous half-hour the  school- 
yard ever knew. It is said that not 
a single scholar, boy or girl, threw a 
snowball after school was dismissed, 
Principal Palmer is popular at the 
school, where he has a reputation for 
originality in making school life at- 
tractive to the pupils. At the High- 
land school he has organized and in- 
structed an orchestra composed of pu- 
pils of both sexes, which plays twice 
a day as the scholars march out. He 
has also organized and trained a 
poys’ chorus of thirty voices, that has 
sung in public. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The third conference held in the 
interest of the country schools of 
Ulster county met at the Marlbovo 
schoolhouse March 17 and_ resulted 
not only in a surprising increase of 
interest on the part of the non-pro- 
fessional people, but also in a great 
practical benefit applied to the 
schools themselves. These confer- 
ences do not take the form of a rez- 
ular organization. There are no of- 
ficers and no dues, and they are held 
at the call of Commissioner Rhodes 


and Principal Scudder. They are 
sort of Get Together Club, the pro- 


ceedings of which are entirely infor- 
mal yet always very practical. The 
conferences are held at intervals of 
about a month, and will probably 
keep up as long as interest is shown. 
At this meeting the Press Club, which 
was organized at the Clintondale 
conference, reported that twenty pa- 
pers had agreed to accept correspond- 
ence from members of the club and 
had been supplied with special writ- 
ers well qualified to send them news 
of interest. This list comprises all 
the county papers and several large 
dailies outside the county, as well as 
the leading educational magazines 
throughout the country. The _ topic 
of school gardens came in for spe- 
cial consideration, particularly with 
reference to the use and abuse of fer- 
tilizers, and also the matter of using 
yvarden plots as laboratories for very 
elementary experimentation. A com- 
mittee having large practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture in all its branches 
made the following recommendations 
which were heartily adopted by te 
meeting, which, it should be remem- 
bered, was not a teachers’ meeting, 
but was a gathering of representa- 
tive men and women in an agricul- 
tural community: (1) That the 
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Granges in the different school dis- 
tricts should be approached on the 
subject of offering prizes, for the 
best crops grown under stated condi- 
tions by pupils in that district; (2) 
that it would be well to have the ex- 
perimental plots of uniform size, 
twelve feet square; .(3) that gardens 
be planted and cared for at the 
school if possible, but particularly 
that pupils be encouraged to till 
their own individual garden plots at 
home, under the instruction of their 
fathers; (4) that experimenting with 
fertilizers should not be particularly 
emphasized, but if carried on at all 
should be restricted to stable man- 
ure, and to some one standard com- 
mercial fertilizer; (5) that in experi- 
menting with this matter of fertiliz- 
ing the garden plots should not be 
adjoining, but should be separated by 
a few feet of uncultivated ground. 

It is important to observe that all 
through its discussions in the matter 
of introducing the elements of agri- 
culture into the country schools, the 
conference has over and over again 
emphasized this point, namely, that 
the work of the teacher is not to 
teach agriculture, but to try to arouse 
a lasting interest in the subject by 
the aid of nature study, and by en- 
listing the co-operation of neighbor- 
ing farmers, and also to help the chil- 
dren appreciate the beauties of na- 
ture with which they are surrounded, 
and to see how truly noble and up- 
lifting the occupation of tilling the 
soil may be. 

It was suggested that those inter- 
ested in experimental work with 
boys might obtain from O. J. Kern, 
county superintendent, Rockford, Il- 
linois, or from H. H. Horner, depart- 
ment of education, Albany, N. Y., 
Mr. Kern’s beautifully-illustrated 
year book for 1905, showing what 
bas been done in the country schools 
of Winnebago county, Lllinois. One 
of the most vital things accomplished 
during the day was the formation of 
the Country School Athletic League 
of Ulster county. The purpose of the 
league is to foster all forms of clean 
athletics among the country school 
children, to teach them (and _ their 
teachers) outdoor and indoor games, 
and to bring the schools together at 
meets in closer and more friendly ac- 
quaintance. To deepen the interest, 
buttons or other suitable emblems 
will be awarded to pupils who come 
up to certain standards of athletic 
prowess. Contests will be held 
among the children of each school 
that chooses to enter the leacue, ¢ n- 
tests between the different schoo]; of 
each section, and finally, general 


meets between teams from the va- 
rious schools of the county. The 
plan of the organization, and the 


standards adopted, will in general 
follow those devised by Dr. Luther 
tulick, director of physical culture 
for New York city, for the Public 
School Athletic League of that city. 
Any boy who is unable to come up 
to the standard here given is not as 
well developed as he ought to be; he 
is below the normal for that ave, and 
needs instruction and training just 
as much as he would if he were be- 
low the normal in morals or in men- 
tality. 
ATHLETIC STANDARDS 


For boys of elementary schools un- 
der thirteen years of age: Sixty 
yards’ run in 8 3-5 seconds; pull up 
(chinning on bar), four times; stand- 
ing broad jump, five feet, nine in- 
ches. 
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For all boys of elementary schools: 
Sixty yards’ run in eight seconds 
(indoors); or 100 yards’ run in four- 
teen seconds (outdoors); pull up 
(chinning on bar), six times; standing 
broad jump, six feet, six inches. 

For boys in the high school: 220 
yards’ run in twenty-eight seconds; 
pull up (chinning on bar,) nine times; 
running high jump, four feet, four 
inches. 

NEW YORK CITY. Miss Rose M. 
Finigan, a teacher who was dis- 
missed in 1902, has obtained an or- 
der directing City Superintendent 
Maxwell of New York to put her 
name on the eligible list of teachers 
for that borough. The court ad- 
judged Dr. Maxwell in contempt for 
refusing to obey a previous writ of 
mandamus ordering Miss Finigen’s 
reinstatement. The case has been 
before the courts for three years. 
For five months after her discharge, 
Miss Finigan went each day to pub- 
lic school No. 71, Flushing, and ten- 
dered her services to Principal Jew- 
ell. 

BROOKLYN: Edward B. Shallow, 
district superintendent, has been pro- 
moted to be associate superintend- 
ent to fill the position recently va- 
cated. The board of superintend- 
ents of Greater New York have an- 
nounced the nomination of William 
J. O'Shea, principal of publie school 
No. 171, in 103d street, near Fifth 
avenue, as district superintendent of 
districts 32 and 36, Brooklyn, to fill 


the vacancy due to the promotion of. 


Mr. Shallow. O’Shea defended tre 
Maxwell administration some time 
ago when all the teachers in Manhat- 
tan were attacking it bitterly. He is 
a graduate of the College of the City 
of New York, attended St. Francis 
Xavier and New York University, 
and is now a candidate for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Col- 
umbia. In his twenty years’ con- 
nection with the educational system 
he has received the coveted rating of 
A, an unusual mark. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. The Pennsylva- 
nia Schoolmasters’ Club held an edu- 
cational meeting and banquet March 
24. The after-dinner speakers were 
Dr. E. BE. Sparks and Dr. William A. 
MeMurry, the former having for his 
topic, “The Problem of Simplifying 
and Organizing the Course of Study.” 
Dr. MeMurry spoke on “School- 
mastering.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. There are 264,267 pu- 
pils in the Chicago schools. This is 
over 7,000 in excess of the highest 
figures previously reached. There are 
260 school buildings with over 5,100 
rooms. The school for apprentices 
last year enrolled 150 young men; 
this year there are 400. The evening 
schools have enrolled about 12,000, 


an increase of twenty per cent. The 
normal school bas 400 against 300 
last year. Accommodations were 


added during the last year for 7,110 
more pupils, at a cost of $1,077,000. 
Nineteen new buildings have been 
ordered. 


IOWA. 

Ames is to have a new _ public 
school building. Cedar Rapids de- 
feated the new high school land pro- 
position. 
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Burlington lost out on the grand 
proposition for an adequate high 
school building. It is too bad. 

DUBUQUE. This city leads the 
state this year in public school devo- 
tion. There. are to be three new 
buildings costing $135,000. The Ger- 
mans are also to erect a_ theological 
seminary building, costing $81,000. 

DES MOINES. Z. C. Thornburg is 
making a lively fight for a third term 
as county superintendent. He has 
given Polk county a record-breaking 
experience for two terms. The sala- 
ries of all teachers have had an aver- 
age increase of twenty-five per cent; 
school property has been greatly im- 
proved and _ the school year 
lengthened. 

A vigorous effort is being made to 
bring all sections of the city into one 
school district. 

SHENANDOAH. Superintendent 
George H. Colbert of Page county 
has resigned his. office to  ac- 
cept a place in the faculty of the nor- 
mal school at Maryville, Mo. He 
will have the chair of mathematics. 


MARSHALLTOWN. The city has 
voted funds for a new public school 
auditorium and manual training 
equipment. 

MASON CITY. This city has voted 
to erect a new public school building. 

NEWTON. This city has voted 


$25,000 for a new public school 
building. 


KANSAS. 
Bethany College is to receive $100,- 
000 from Mr. Smith, a prominent 
Minneapolis lumberman. 


OHIO. 

STEUBENVILLE. The new 
course of study of this city, as well 
as new school buildings, places Steu- 
benville absolutely in the front rank 
among Ohio cities educationally. 
Edward M. VanCleve had won his 
spurs before coming here, but every 
move in this city on the Upper Ohio 
adds materially to the esteem in 
which the superintendent, the other 
school officials, and the public are re- 
garded by the rest of the state. 

CLEVELAND. School Director 
Orr is of the opinion that a system 
for providing an efficient medical ex- 
amination of all pupils in the public 
schools is desirable. His idea would 
be to have examinations covering the 
hearing, eyesight, and condition of 
the teeth, giving particular care to 
any conditions which might interfere 
with the pupil’s proficiency in his 
studies. 

CINCINNATI. Report saith that 
Miss Mary Lawler, one of the teach- 
ers of the city, holds that cleanliness 
is the foundation of good character. 
Every morning before recitations she 
holds a “dress parade,” during which 
such pupils as need it are brought 
under the influence of soap and tow- 
els. . Missing buttons, unbrushed 
hair, and dirty shoes also come in for 
eareful attention. The school au- 
thorities declare that as a result of 
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this policy there has been a distinct 
gain in discipline and self resper® 
among the children. ~ 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
TUSKEGEE. sooker T. Wash- 
ington’s Institute gets upwards of 
$150,000 as a memorial to the late W. 
H. Baldwin. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. The Spokane school 
board proposes to purchase portable 
schoolhouses. The population of the 
city has been growing very rapidly, 
and in spite of the fact that the 
schools are the finest and best built 
in the West, and that several new 
ones are being built every year, the 
rooms are overcrowded in many 
vases, and it is impossible to antici- 
pate the growth and to provide in all 
cases for adequate school accommo- 
dations in certain sections. There- 
fore the board will secure these port- 
able schoolhouses, each of which will ” 
have one or two rooms, and which 
can be moved from one locality to 
another as occasion demands. - 


POSITIONS 
IN 
PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Just Published. Price, 81,25 

ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND 

Special Features: 

1, Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 

2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the 7th lesson. 

Pitman’s Journal and Trial Lesson Free 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y, 


INDIVIDUAL PENS AND PENCILS FOR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Forrester Sanitary Pen and Pencil 
Holder provides a cheamty. convenient, and 
simple apparatus for collecting and distrib- 
uting pens and pencils in schools so that each 
child always receives its own. 


Descriptive circular sent on application. 
HARVEY HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING CO, 
P. O. Box 318, Pittsburg, Pa. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Orato 
Pedagogy 

the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. 
mer sessions. 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


, Literature, and 
It aims to develop in 
ywers in 


in America. 


A beautiful new buildi Sum- 
Catalogue and full information 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of || 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 


The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this «‘System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


THE FAMOUS HOLDEN BOOK covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 Schoo! Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 353.} 


NO TRUE REPRESENTATION. 


So it comes to pass that the 
country districts are electing priests 
and village elders, under the practical 
zompulsion of the local officials; 
that not more than ten per cent. of 
the small landowners have shown 
themselves at the assemblies con- 
vened for the choice of delegates; and 
that, at St. Petersburg, only 569 out 
of 21,780 workmen voted. The hand- 
ful of workmen who took part in the 
voting elected usually reactionists, 
as, for example, at the Nevsky 
works, where 100 voters out of 6,000 
elected eight delegates, all represent- 
ing the League of the Russian Peo- 
ple, or the Party of Law and Order, 
both reactionary organizations. The 
system of election is extremely com- 
plicated. Workmen of certain des- 
ignated groups vote for delegates to 
a convention. These delegates, in 
convention, vote for representatives 
in an electoral college. Then this 
electoral college is to elect members 
of the National Assembly, to the 
number of six for the whole city of 
St. Petersburg. 


GERMANY’S “LITTLE WAR.” 


The “little war’ which Germany is 
waging against the so-called “rebels” 
in German Southwest Africa is en- 
tailing an enormous expenditure, 
amounting thus far to $150,000,000, 
and is making little headway. Offi- 
cial news has come of the complete 
failure of the comprehensive sur- 
rounding movement undertaken 
against the native chief, Morengo. 
This movement had been going on 
for weeks, and had been participated 
in by six large detachments of Ger- 
man troops, with fifteen field and 
machine guns. In a speech in the 
Reichstag, the former commander-in- 
chief in Southwest Africa has ex- 
plained that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that this Morengo is a savage. 
He declares that he is as hard-headed 
and intelligent a man as he had met, 
who speaks Dutch and wears Eng- 
lish riding clothes. A rebellion led 
by,men of this type may 
a jong one. 


well prove 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
has always seemed peculiarly the 
children’s friend, is the subject of a 
delightfully intimate and sympa- 
thetic sketch by Ariadne Gilbert in 
the April St. Nicholas. “The Light- 
house Builder’s Son” is the title, and 
the reader is carried from the happy 
Edinburgh home of the five-year-old 
boy, through wide wanderings, to the 
happier days at Vailima and _ the 
beautiful resting-place at last on the 
summit of Vaea Mountain. There 
are several illustrations drawn by 
John Boyd, and a reproduction of the 
bronze memorial of Robert Steven- 
son by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, now 
in St. Giles’ cathedral, Edinburgh. 

—The April Century offers as_ its 
leading feature publication entire of 
Lady De Lancey’s remarkable narra- 
tive of scenes during and after the 
battle of Waterloo—her record of her 


experiences at the bedside of her 
wounded husband, Colonel Sir Wil- 
liam Howe De Lancey of Welling- 


ton’s staff, written for the informa- 
tion of brother. A non- 
partisan discussion of ‘“Individual- 
ism versus Socialism,’ by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, is also a_ fea- 
ture of the number; and there is a 
study of Constantin Meunier, the 
sculptor of the laborer, and of his 
work, by Christian Brinton, with sevy- 
eral reproductions of Meunier'’s fig- 
ures and groups. Among the short 
stories is one by Philip Verrill Mig- 
hels, “The Off Day of an Automo- 
bile,” which richly fulfills the prom- 
ise of its title. 

—To the woman of fashion the 
April Delineator will be more than 
welcome, for it contains an array of 
attractive garments that will enable 
her to select and develop in her own 
home everything necessary for any 
occasion. Apart from matters of 
style, there are stories by Albert 
Bigelow Paine and Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. A new series that is sure to 
please many is “Famous American 
Songs,” and in this number of the 
magazine the author, Gustav Kobbe, 
tells of that song of the homesick, 
“Old Folks at Home.” “Portia,” the 
noble heroine of Shakespeare's ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,” is the subject of a 
clever sketch by Dorothy Donnelly, 
based on her own impersonation of 
the character. To the many good 
things usually provided for the chil- 


dren, two exceptionally bright stories 
have been added; and for the busy 
woman in the home everything per- 


ENEELY & CO. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 
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taining to the inner working of the 
household is touched on in the vari- 
ous departments, 

—Among the April Everybody's 
notable articles is “The Coal Trust, 
the Labor Trust, and the People Who 
Pay,” by Hartley Davis. In contrast 
to this is Charles Edward Russell's 
peaceful picture of Switzerland, the 
trustless country, in the current in- 
stalment of “Soldiers of the Common 
Good.” Mr. Lawson writes on ‘The 

ight for the Big Three.” There are 
clever stories and the usual excel ent 
departments. 

—The Woman's Home Companion 
for April offers an interesting list of 
stories, including ““My Friend Jack,” 
by Clara Morris; “The Strength of 
Wisdom,” by Emery Pottle; and 
“The Ambition of Viejo Chavez,” 
by Lanier Bartlett. Three timely 
articles, illustrated with admirable 
photographs, describe “The Havoc of 
the Avalanche,” “The Strangest of 
Christian Pilgrimages,’ and ‘The 
Four Greatest Living Americans at 
Work.” Fannie Merritt Farmer 
gives a variety of “Easter Novelties 
for the Table.” The fashion noes 
are excellent, while a hint for a 
First of April party helps to make 
the magazine both entertaining and 
useful. Published by the Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio; one dollar a year. 


> 


(From the Troy Times.) 

Walter J. Ballard of Schenectady, 
who has been for so long a time an 
interesting and marvelously well-in- 
formed correspondent of the Troy 
Times on national and business top- 
ics, has decided to remove with his 
amily to Los Angeles, Cal. As a 
capable business man, an active Re- 
publican, and a thorough gentleman, 
his personal presence will be missed 
in Schenectady and throughout this 
region, but the influence of his pen 
will still be felt in political contribu- 
tions such as have had a marked ef- 
fect in the campaigns of recent years, 


Tf all of the new adoptions and 
recent orders for the Holden book 
covers, self binders, and transparent 
paper were placed in a reading notice 
of this publication it would require 
several pages of space, so the Holden 
Book Cover Company feel a little 
hesitancy about asking the publisher 
for so much space. 


> 


It is easily proven that school 
boards are keeping well abreast with 
the times, inasmuch as the past year 


has seen a larger business for the 
Holden Book Cover Company of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in the 


line of their book covers, self-binders, 
and transparent paper than in any 
previous year they have been in busi- 
ness. It has been a frequent saying 
among superintendents and school 
board members that it is a pleasure 
to do business with a firm who keep 
up such a high standard of excel'ence 
and perfection in their articles, and 
who do business on such a fair, hon- 
orable basis. 


—An active person(either 
WANTE sex) to qualify at once 

* for Tour of Europe with 
party. Official Christian Endeavor excur- 
sion. All expenses paid. Trip occupies 
forty-three days from Boston. Sail July 5. 
Address Excursionist, P. O. Box No. 407, 
New York, N Y. 
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School Garden Association. 


The School Garden Association, 
Station A, Boston, Mass., last year 
enlisted over 10,000 workers in the 
School Garden movement, and sup- 
plied seeds, instructions for planting, 
and literature to schools, clubs, su- 


perintendents, principals, teachers, 
pupils, and individuals in many parts 
of the country. The results of the 
work were so encouraging, and the 
good so manifest, that preparations 
have been made on a larger scale for 
1906, providing a larger number of 
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varieties of flowers and vegetab’es, 
and aiming to reach and assist all 
willing to join in the movement. 

‘Aomempbership fee of six, cents se- 
cures enrollment, a booklet of direc- 
tions for planting, a sample. collec- 
tion of five varieties of seeds, and a 
list of the collections of flower and 
vegetable seeds that can be ordered 
for school and home garden use. 
Any one can apply. Simply write 
to W. Shattuck, secretary, the 
School Garden Association, Station 
A, Boston, Mass., enclosing six cents, 
and giving your name and address 
plainly. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOLS. 


University of Pennsylvania YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The Summer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 


$30 to $35. 

= work of college grade given credit toward 
a degree. 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 
July 5--August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes 37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civies, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
professors and teachers, and undergraduates. 
Inclusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the opening of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October ist. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affliated), and the School of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the eutire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education (His- 
tory and Theory): English, French, Geo ly 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 


Physics, Physiology, Psychol Public 
Speaking, etoric, and Schoo! Adminis- 
ion, 


These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
the rank of — or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available tor students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 

pox circulars and further information 

Tess 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street,.- NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The State University 
SUMMER SESSION 
Juve 18 to August 17, 1906 
Tatge Facuity. More than 100 courses. 
Special Courses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 

Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 

mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 

ing Magazine 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn, 
Dr. Ermest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Circulars and full information on 

THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
Urbana, Illinois: 


of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


KNOXVILLE 


Summer School 


Fifth Session, Six Weeks 
JUNE 19-JULY 27 
The Best Summer School for Teachers 


Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, music. 
drawing, manual trianing, domestic science, euthen- 
ics, expression, physical training, nature study and 
biology, agriculture, horticulture, school gardening, 
geography, geology, physics, chemistry, mathema- 
tics, English, literature, the Bible, Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Spanish, history, economics, soci- 
ology, psychology, education. 

Sixty popular lectures and ‘high class musical en- 
tertainments. 

Conventions of National Story Tellers’ League, 
National Guild of Play, Inter-State League for the 
Betterment of Public Schools, Southern’ Kindergar- 
ten Association, Southern high school principals and 
teachers. 

One fare on all Southern roads. 

No fees except nominal registration fee, 

3oard and lodging at reasonable rates. 

For full announcement and special information, 

address CLAXTON, 
Supérintendent. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES The Yale Summer School. 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ™™.Rickeo"* 


L SCHOOL AND COLLE:«-E 
NOW Membership 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
now good untii pr of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 
H 
The Teachers’ Co->perative Association of N. E. 
Over 5,200 positions filled. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


XCHANGE 
_C.A. Bidg 
Me. 


DUCATORS'’ 


In Demand Every 


ne Week of the ‘ear 


eachers 


101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


me SCIENCE 


80 EXCHANGE STREET 
NEW PORTLAND, ME. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educetors 


TEACHERS’ 


Yale University is to continue its 
summer school this year with every 
attraction possible. Beginning July 
5 it will continue for six weeks, clos- 
ing on August 16. There will be 
courses in anatomy, art, biology, 
chemistry, commercial geography, 
education (history and theory), Eng- 
lish, French, geology, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, mathematics, 
methods of teaching, physical educa- 
tion, physics, physiology, psychology, 
public speaking, rhetoric, and school 
administration. 

These courses are designed for 
teachers and college students. Some 
are advanced courses and intended 
for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, in- 
struction is given by members of the 
Yale faculty of the rank of professor 
or assistant professor. A number of 
leading school authorities have been 
added to the faculty to give courses 
on educational subjects. About 100 
suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students. 

The advantages offered are in 
every way attractive, both from the 
Standpoint of profit and enjoyment 
by teacher students. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 


E N G L 4 N D Always in need of good teachers. AG E N CY has been used over fifty years by 
- mothers for their children while 
F. CLARK - CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST teething. with perfect success. It 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


soothes the child, softens the gums, 

allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 

remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 

ing from teething or other causes, 

and is for sale bv druggists in every 

part of the world. Be sure to ask i 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


156 Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 


N ew YORK, 
214 S. Second’ Street, 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU *** Rocktora, 
Wants and ATHLETIC COACHES, Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath- 


Recommends letic work with other branches, for positions in 
the best schools and colleges. Established tive years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. | 

The Seven Follies of Science. ................. Phin D. Van Nostrand& Co.,N.Y. 125 | 
The Life Power and How to ~— we Towne Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 1.00 | 
Zur Geschishte .... Scheel B. G. Teubner, Leipzig. — i 
The Art of Portrait Painting. Collier Carse Co. W. Y. 
Duval’s Artistic Anatomy....... ..... Patter- son, M.D. “ a 
The Life and Writings of Benj. Franklin..... Smyth Macmillan ¥. 3.00 
Whe Portreeve Phillpotts + 1.50 
On Professional Education......... Allbutt “ ‘“ “ 
Studies in Poetry and Criticism Collins “ “ “ 2.50 
Landscape and Modern Dutch 

Bilas Bachellei Harper & Bros., 1,50 
Saints in Society . -++e+, Baillie- Saunders G. P. Putnam’ s Sons, ” 1.50 
Everyday Luncheons . Green “ ‘90 
The ngel woe. Benson Lippiasots Co., 1.50 
The True Andrew Jackson..........-..-.-++.-. Brady “ “ “ 2.00 
The Development of the Feeling for Nature Biese E. P. Dutton & Co., 2 00 | 
The Man from America .......... -.-- De La- Pasture “3 “ “ “ 1.50 
A Dictionary of Artists and Art Terms....... Hyamson “ “ | 
The Eternal Religion Brierley Thomas Whittaker 1.40 
Composition—Rhetoric Brooks American Book Co., 
The Rule Against Perpetuities .......... ..... Gray Little, Brown & Co., Boston 6.00 \ 
Immigration ...... Hall Henry Holt & Co., 1.50 


“COMING AND GOING” 
“THE ONLY WAY” 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
PEORTA 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. F 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, oN, Principal. — 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 
N. EB. Dept. 


, SALEM, Mass. 
GTATE NOR NORMAL L SCHOOL, 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
oth sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BoypEn, A. M. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
"Especial attention is 


New York. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 
OSTON, MASS. 


called te the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBRE, 
Principal 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

The vaudeville program announced 
at Keith’s for next week includes 
three decided novelties, two of 
which have never been seen in this 


city before, and Houdini will also 
be held over. During the week he 
will introduce many entirely new 


“stunts.’ Automobilists, especially, 
will want to see “Motoring,” by 


Harry Tate and his litthe company. 
It is a little sketch of a doting 
father carrying his son in an auto- 
ear back to college when the ma- 
chine breaks down. The surround- 
ing show includes’ Ferrerros, who 
plays about twenty brass instru- 
ments with his feet, and an un- 
usually clever canine: Dillon broth- 


ers, parody singers; Parros brothers, 
European acrobats and equilibrists; 
the Wilson trio, in a German dialect 
skit; Diamond and Smith, novelty 
vocalists; Senator Frank Bell, 
monologist: and Hodges and 
Launchmore, comedians and 
dancers. 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 


Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily until April 7 to Pacific coast, 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. BE. P. A,, 
Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 

anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You mayvisit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 


the best in the West. 


les 

You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip _rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 
Address Passenger 
Dept., Atchison. To- 


peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
Few teachers know just how much this statement means. To illustrate we have published 
some little booklets giving the entire correspondence connected with the filling of some- 200 
places last year. These are divided into groups, and on application we will send you, postpaid, 
the one in which you are most interested : 
Men. Principals and Superintendents. 
2. Assistants 
3. Women. High School. 
4. Grade Places. } 
5. Menand Women. Specialists Art, Music,Manual Training, Commercial Branches, €tc. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM BUILDING © 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


THE 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN °::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents.:' Call on or 


address : 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRaTT, Manager. 
R. L. Mvers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU & 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest and best known Agencies in America. 


offer better opportu- 

nities for aspiring 

teachers than an 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 ease Bldg. San Francisco, Cai., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane. Wash.., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimston Bk. 
Established 1855. 


S C h C I C h 0 N JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. - 
Largest and best agency inthe SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


New 
CENTURY 
BUREAU 


A large proportion of the best teachers and schools use this 
Bureau —they always have good reasons for what they do. 
(Formerly Dixon Educational Bureau) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila, 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Morness, lowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The School Arts Book in the 
Spring Season. 


© | Published ten times during the 
| school year, but never more 
welcome than now, when quaint 
leaves and lovely flowers make 


their appearance once more 
and invite teacher and children 
alike to 


and 


PAINT 


the budding life and the prom- 


ising blossom. 


To know how all this work 
which children love so much 


can best be pursued you need 


_ but to KNOW 
SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


One Dollar a Year 


The DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 


April, May, and June numbers FREE to new subscribers 
who send in their subscription NOW. 


THE 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL . ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical! principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 


an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- | 


poses. 


found that pupils will soon become skilful and 


interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in | 


diagraming. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, > BOSTON 


. | familiar characters of ancient mythology. 
This book may be used to supplement text-books | 


on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be | : 
| Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 


Boards 


CHILD STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By Grace ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 


inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 
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